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BABY BECOMES PART OWNER OF A. T. & T. 
WHEN ONLY THIRTY-TWO MINUTES OLD- 


Little Leonard Snyder of Philadelphia, 
Pa., broke all known speed records in be- 
coming a part owner of the Bell Telephone 
business. 

Minutes after he was born on December 
28, 1951, his proud father telephoned the 
news to his aunt. She was so delighted 
that she immediately telephoned an order 
for five shares of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stock for the new ar- 
rival. Thirty-two minutes after Leonard was 
born, the stock was purchased in his name. 


He’s much younger than the average 
A. T.& T. shareholder, of course. But in the 


number of shares he owns, he’s just like 
thousands and thousands of others. For about 
half of all the owners of A. T. & T. are small 
shareholders, with ten shares or less. 


The 1,100,000 owners of the Bell Tele- 
hone business are people of all ages, from 
all walks of life, in every part of the U. S. 


Thousands of churches, hospitals, schools 
and libraries and three hundred and fifty in- 
surance companies also own A. T. & T. stock. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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American Education and 
the New Japan 


BY RICHARD BOYD BALLOU 


A Responsibility 


HE conclusion of the Japanese 

peace treaty marks the end 

of the first phase of one of 
history’s most fabulous social under- 
takings. Two major powers, engaged 
in savage warfare less than a decade 
ago, are terminating the victor’s 
period of occupation and preparing 
to re-establish normal friendly rela- 
tionships as sovereign nations. For 
more than six years, the Allied 
powers, with the United States assum- 
ing the decisive share of the responsi- 
bility and the burden, have attempted 
to rehabilitate Japan and to redirect 
Japanese culture toward more humane, 
reasonable, essentially Western pat- 
terns of life. The outcome of this 
vast experiment is of far more than 
academic importance, for Japan is 
one of the few major gateways for 
contact with the peoples of Asia 
who are demanding their legitimate 
place in the spectrum of decent 
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conditions of life, of freedom, and 
of independence. The West must 
have the active co-operation of Japan, 
with her enormous productive poten- 
tial in manufactures and commerce, 
in helping the peoples of the East 
to raise their standards of living and 
deepen their understanding of the 
meaning of freedom. 

It is a good omen that the mass 
introduction of two cultures, repre- 
sented in the act of the occupation, 
proceeded as smoothly as it did. The 
reforms initiated by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers 
in the first three years—land reform, 
support for the labor movement, 
expansion of educational opportunity, 
the extension of the suffrage, the 
public-health program, to mention 
only a few, and especially General 
MacArthur’s dignified treatment of 
the Japanese—have given the Japa- 
nese people a constructive start in 
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their effort to resume their rightful 
place among the major powers of the 
free world. What the Japanese will 
make of this beginning is a function 
of many complex variables, some 
economic or military, others political 
and diplomatic. One of the least 
conspicuous of the variables, and 
perhaps one of the most funda- 
mentally important, is what happens 
in Japanese education in the years 
immediately ahead. 

When the Japanese set out on their 
pattern of conquest several decades 
ago, they had behind them a powerful 
tradition of their importance as a 
superior people which provided the 
activating element in the economic, 
commercial, financial, and colonial 
motives behind the Greater East 
Asia Co-prosperity movement. The 
key to that element lay in the body 
of Shinto doctrine which provided a 
rationale, however mythical, for the 
peculiarly feudal patterns of Japan. 
It helped persuade the people of the 
Emperor’s divinity, and endowed with 
powerful national sanctions the com- 
plex web of paternalistic patterns 
in family life, social relationships, 
education, economic activity, and 
local and national politics, to mention 
a few of the key areas. It is partic- 
ularly significant that one of the 
compelling reasons which led to the 
final decision to surrender was the 
desire of the Japanese people, in 
the words of the Emperor, “to save 
and maintain the structure of the 
Imperial State.” In accepting the 
surrender terms, the Emperor con- 
tinued in his broadcast to the nation, 


Let the entire nation continue as one 
family from generation to generation, 
ever firm in its faith in the imperishable- 
ness of its divine land, and mindful of its 
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heavy burden of responsibilities, and the 
long road before it. Unite your total 
strength to be devoted to the construction 
for the future. Cultivate the ways of 
rectitude, nobility of spirit, and work with 
resolution so that you may enhance the 
innate glory of the Imperial State and 
keep pace with the progress of the world.! 


In this way the Emperor attempted 
to reconcile the inevitability of defeat 
and the desire to protect intact the 
core of historic Japanese belief. In 
so doing, however, he also set the 
task for the Occupation in education, 
namely: to help the Japanese people 
build a cultural foundation for their 
nation based upon constitutional pat- 
terns and emphasizing human and 
civil rights, rather than upon the 
hierarchy of arbitrary obediences 
which had characterized the Shinto 
doctrines of traditional, pre-war Japan. 
The Shinto myths, whatever faults 
and shortcomings they may have had, 
not only maintained order for cen- 
turies in Japan, but also helped, 
in the modern period, to make Japan 
a vigorous, productive nation. The 
elimination of these Shinto myths 
was only one part of the task of the 
Occupation, the other being to help 
the Japanese create something equally 
vital and dynamic to fill the vacuum 
left as elements of Shintoism fell 
away or were removed. In its deepest 
dimension this was the Occupation’s 
task in re-educating Japan. The 
“democratization” of Japan was 
partially a problem of instituting 
political, legal, social, and economic 
procedures designed to establish the 
rights of individuals against arbitrary 
or despotic domination; it was also, 


1Quoted from the Emperor’s surrender broadcast 
of August 15, 1945, in Toshikazu Kase, Journey to 
the Missouri (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), p. 256. 
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but in a much less obvious sense, 
the problem of instilling in the 
Japanese an allegiance to ideas and 
ideals about the nature of man and 
of society which alone could give 
those procedures meaning and vitality. 


ISTORY will probably show 

that the Occupation’s reform 
program was based on a significant 
intuitive insight into the necessity of 
breaking the fantastically powerful 
hold of a small minority of the 
Japanese over the entire nation. 
That insight went further in recog- 
nizing that this minority could in 
the future be prevented from recon- 
structing its grip on the people only 
by breaking its monopoly control over 
the instruments of communication and 
education and by laying the foundation 
of a much broader and deeper popular 
enlightenment. Whether the Occupa- 
tion’s program of educational reform 
was naively inspired and pedantically 
executed remains to be seen. 

Many of the specific measures 
sought to go directly to the heart 
of the problem. The curtailment of 
the power of the Mombusho, the 
central Ministry of Education, and 
the parallel creation of prefectural 
boards of education comparable to 
our state boards; the creation of 
parent-teacher associations all over 
Japan; the upward extension of uni- 
versal schooling toward a compulsory 
twelve-year program; more system- 
atic attention to teacher education, 
and the attempts to open universities 
to a much larger segment of the 
population, to mention only a few 
of the major reforms, were measures 
designed to deny any minority in 
the future a monopoly upon popular 
opinion and understanding. 
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The naive side of this whole pro- 
gram was underlined by the rapid 
pace at which the Occupation expected 
the reforms to proceed, and by our 
unawareness, not to say ignorance, of 
the cultural context in which we 
expected them to develop. Basically, 
the systematic weakness was that the 
Occupation saw all too frequently 
only the forms of educational recon- 
struction, and was either ignorant 
of, or totally hostile to, the sub- 
stantive ideas, beliefs, and attitudes 
which alone can infuse the forms 
of democratic education with vitality 
and purpose. 

Patterns of education which had 
evolved in the United States over 
many decades were transplanted and 
expected to flourish in a cultural 
climate totally unused to such pat- 
terns and ideas. Paradoxes quickly 
developed, so that the Occupation 
hardly knew how to deal with its 
own creations; the teachers’ unions 
built up overnight under American- 
sponsored concepts of the right of 
labor to organize proved a boomerang 
to the conservative tone of the 
Occupation. The expanded program 
of education called for more teachers, 
salaries, and buildings—in brief, for a 
larger proportion of the Japanese 
national wealth—which we either 
could not or would not let the 
Japanese finance by devoting a larger 
percentage of their resources to educa- 
tion. The host of new “universities” 
we encouraged the Japanese to create 
served only to debase the concept 
of higher education among some of 
democracy’s best friends in Japan, 
the amazingly virile and courageous 
group of intellectuals in the older 
universities. Our indifference to un- 
employment among youth (the esti- 
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mate in 1950-51 ran as high as two 
million) while we were preaching 
very academic conceptions of sec- 
ondary education, vocational educa- 
tion, and guidance to the Japanese 
may one day turn out to have sown 
the seeds of a bitter hostility against 
the United States. 

These reflections of the Occupa- 
tion’s naiveté in education, and they 
are by no means all that might be 
mentioned, must be seen in perspec- 
tive. It must be remembered that 
the Occupation in 1945 was con- 
fronted with a host of stark realities, 
all demanding immediate attention 
and requiring almost simultaneous 
solution. Taken alongside the many 
positive achievements, they represent 
perhaps an inevitable margin of error. 
For the Occupation was being forced 
to deal with many postwar problems 
which have plagued nations through- 
out the world, including the United 
States itself, where even the ablest 
of educators can hardly be said to 
have found genuine solutions to per- 
sistent problems in contemporary 
education. With the passage of time, 
some of the errors will be allowed to 
evaporate and, because of the 
encouragement the Occupation has 
given to Japanese initiative, many 
of the mistakes will be rectified by 
the Japanese themselves if educators 
from other countries, particularly 
the United States, are alert to the 
necessity of continuing to work with 
Japanese education after the con- 
clusion of the Occupation. 

The clue to the nature of this 
co-operation can be found in the 
rather pathetic plea, made so often 
in so many varied ways during the 
occupation by Japanese seeking sin- 
cerely to practice democracy, “Just 
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tell us what we have to do to be 
democratic and we will do it.” 
Deprived of the bulwark of their 
traditional values and ways of doing 
business, the Japanese have fallen 
into a cultural vacuum which the 
Occupation has succeeded only par- 
tially in filling. Accustomed to look- 
ing outside themselves for authority, 
the Japanese are having difficulty 
absorbing the fundamental democratic 
concept that only the Japanese people 
themselves can work out solutions to 
problems in Japan. Previously, it 
was the emperor or his deputies, 
the overlords of feudal Japan, who 
dictated policy and practice through 
the long centuries of Japanese history. 
Reversing that rdle by placing the 
responsibility for thought, decision, 
and action in the hands of the people 
is inevitably bound to produce wide- 
spread confusion, especially in a 
people so bewildered by the cata- 
clysmic collapse which Japan’s defeat 
represented. The measure of Ameri- 
can education’s responsibility to con- 
tinue working with Japanese education 
can be understood only against this 
background and against the panorama 
of modern Japan. 


i. : in the twentieth century 
has been a series of paradoxes. 
Eighty-four million people are living 
on a land mass not large enough to 
support a fraction of that number 
according to Western standards. 
Seriously deficient in natural resources 
and isolated from the raw materials 
she needs, Japan must nevertheless 
export manufactured goods to make 
up her deficiencies in foodstuffs and 
raw materials. Across the four main 
islands of Japan, the land flashes 


images of incredible beauty—moun- 
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tains, ocean bays, roaring brooks, 
matted forests, a countryside often 
blanketed with rice paddies, all 
beautiful, impractical, and inefficient 
as judged by Western standards. 
That the Japanese survive is a 
riddle whose answer is the Japanese 
people themselves. 

The aged and bent over, the 
stolid workers and peasants, mothers 
with babies strapped to their backs, 
young women in gay kimonos, or 
more and more often in the dress 
of a Western girl, boys and young 
men in the black uniforms of their 
schools and universities, and every- 
where children in droves—these people 
are Japan. They know they must 
make what they have work out 
or perish. 

The leaders of the Meiji revolution 
inherited the fruits of two and one- 
half centuries of complete isolation 
from the Tokugawa period, 1600- 
1868, and were forced to undertake 
in two or three generations what the 
Western world had taken several 
centuries to accomplish. As a result 
of the “modernization” of Japan in 
the Meiji period, Japan superimposed 
on top of the deep-seated patterns of 
loyalties (which are so deeply a part 
of their culture that the average 
Japanese is inarticulate about them) 
many of the familiar landmarks of 
Western civilization. As a result, 
one sees all over Japan today curious 
paradoxes: one of the most efficient 
railroad networks running through a 
countryside of ox-drawn, or more 
often hand-drawn carts; the presence 
of electricity in the homeliest moun- 
tain hamlets which do not possess 
the rudiments of modern sanitation 
or cooking facilities, for example. 
The Japanese merchant marine, 
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emerging once again, sharpens a 
contrast between modern ocean car- 
riers and the rickety fishing smacks 
which bring in badly needed elements 
in the Japanese diet. Industrially, 
there is the paradox of a nation with 
quality factories producing high-grade 
precision instruments and machinery 
alongside primitive shops where work 
is done under crude, substandard 
conditions. 

On top of all this development, 
and related to it organically only in 
part, the Japanese placed many of 
the institutions so familiar in Western 
civilization: the forms of parliamen- 
tary government, the systems of 
communication and exchange, the 
mechanisms of buying and selling, 
and the agencies of local order and 
control, to name a few. These insti- 
tutions, so commonly assumed and 
widely accepted in the Western world, 
are bound together in Japan, not by 
the philosophical, constitutional, and 
legal precepts and customs, as is the 
case in the West, but by the particular 
system of human loyalties character- 
istic of Japan. These loyalties in- 
volve the relationship of child to 
parent, of male to female, of family 
to ancestral roots, of worker to 
employer, of villager to the village 
“‘headman,” of student to his school 
and university, and of all people to 
the emperor, now only the symbol of 
Japan’s national entity, but still a 
very powerful symbol. These rela- 
tionships are all unwritten, reciprocal, 
and more compelling than all but 
the most intimate and devoted attach- 
ments known to the Western world. 

Some of these relationships seem, 
and in truth are, cruel and archaic 
to the Western eye. Yet they must 
be judged not in isolation but in 
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terms of the total pattern of Japan, 
and with reference to what they 
signify to the Japanese, not to the 
Westerner. In such a perspective, 
these relationships to a degree provide 
a fabric of protection, guidance, assist- 
ance, and affection which covers the 
nation with a mantle of human 
warmth. It may be an overstate- 
ment to speak of a Japanese human- 
ism, but in these deep-seated loyalties 
to each other and to their motherland 
lie the real roots of a democratic way 
of life which so many millions of 
Japanese want to build. The pro- 
foundest paradox of all is that this 
whole structure historically has been 
held together by the Imperial doctrine 
and its derivatives, which the Occupa- 
tion has necessarily sought to elimi- 
nate from Japanese education. 

With the departure of the Occupa- 
tion, Japan is destined to go through 
a period of bitter internal struggle. 
The old feudal groups, by no means 
dead, will seek to restore their right 
to monopolize the mind of Japan for 
their own purposes. The compact 
Communist party will be alert to 
sow as many seeds of discord as 
possible among the disillusioned. 
Even among the most liberal Japa- 
nese, the realities of the world of 1952 
and the hardships of austerity are 
bound to produce despair and frustra- 
tion. Stated positively, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that Japan will be 
forced back into a reaction—of the 
extreme right or the extreme left—if 
the peoples of the free world do 
not continue to assist the Japanese, 
both by aiding them materially and 
by clarifying the intellectual and 
moral foundations of a free Japan. 
It is here that American education 
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can play a profoundly creative réle 
in Japan and, through Japan, in the 
whole of the Far East. 


SSENTIALLY, modern Japan 

is a nation with extensive vestiges 
of an archaic feudal tradition suddenly 
brought face to face with a world that 
is highly fluid and infinitely complex, 
a world which defies the simple solu- 
tions of dogma. Either the Japanese 
are going to learn to comprehend 
that world society and work con- 
structively within its structure or they 
will have to sink back into neo- 
feudalistic tragedy. SCAP, as the 
Occupation was popularly known in 
Japan, has built up a foundation for 
Japan which was amazingly enlight- 
ened when it is remembered that the 
Occupation was a military under- 
taking. The balance scales after the 
conclusion of the peace treaty will 
be tipped in the long run by civilian 
forces from the United States, and 
education will be one of the most 
decisive of these forces. 

There are four areas in which 
American education, and particularly 
American colleges ‘and universities, 
research institutes and foundations, 
can be of critical assistance to the 
New Japan. Japan needs first to 
study systematically and critically 
its own history and culture. The 
Japanese tendency to regard them- 
selves in extreme lights, the greatest 
and the most powerful nation, as in 
the myth of the sun-goddess, or the 
meekest and most unworthy of 
nations, is childlike. Critical scholar- 
ship has never had time to take roots 
inJapan. The isolation of the nation, 
from the early 1930’s on, aborted 
many promising developments and 
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accentuates the present need for 
extensive, systematic contact between 
Japanese and foreign scholars. Japan 
will achieve a more balanced per- 
spective on itself only as the Japanese 
are encouraged to develop a national 
oise and self-confidence which come 
from thoughtful comparative and 
historical studies of problems in the 
humanities and the social sciences. 
The importance of such studies has 
only lately been appreciated in the 
Western world, and Japan has the 
dual problem of encouraging such 
scholarship at the same time it is 
laying a foundation for its future 
continuing development. 

Japanese education, in the second 
place, is suffering from a national 
guilt complex. The Japanese seem 
to find sadistic pleasure in the charge 
that they are great borrowers. This 
trait belies their naive ignorance of 
the dynamic and organic character of 
cultural relations among _ peoples 
through all history and in all areas 
of the earth. As Japan continues in 
her renaissance, she will need to 
develop new perspectives and a new 
maturity which will enable her to 
incorporate wisely such influences as 
she selects from abroad, and, of 
equal importance, to make her maxi- 
mum contribution to other lands 
and peoples. 

The Japanese must be encouraged 
to study the history and culture of all 
nations to see the experience of the 
United States as only one way, 
albeit a very good one, of expressing 
the values of a democratic culture. 
The unfortunate preoccupation with 
things American in SCAP’s education 
program neglected other significant, 
pertinent developments in modern 
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education of value to Japan. Not 
only did this tend to make American 
education seem at times absurd to 
Japan, but it also discouraged a 
creative indigenous approach to the 
solution of Japanese educational prob- 
lems. The record of the great demo- 
cratic movements in education in 
western Europe, in Latin America, 
in India, and in China has a timely 
urgency for the New Japan. 

A third factor in the challenge to 
American education is found in the 
need for a host of new, systematic 
exchanges of scholars and teachers 
and the instruments and products of 
scholarship between the two countries. 
A somewhat haphazard beginning 
has been made under the Occupation, 
and it may be hoped that many of 
the hundreds of “Garioa students,” 
unfortunately too often selected arbi- 
trarily and haphazardly, may become 
genuine interpreters of our two cul- 
tures. Difficulties in genuine inter- 
changes with Japan are necessarily 
enormous. Differences in standards 
and ways of living, salary schedules, 
language, and academic tradition 
present almost insuperable barriers 
which must be broken down because 
genuine interchange between the two 
cultures is a sine gua non of a demo- 
cratic Japan. It is as essential that 
the Japanese interpret their culture 
to the West as it is for them to 
comprehend the abiding values in 
Western civilization. The great myth 
of Shintoism will not be destroyed 
and replaced by creative, valid pat- 
terns of thought and belief by waving 
a wand. The process is dependent 
on a profound cultural renaissance in 
which constant and systematic con- 
tact between Japan and the West 
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on problems of mutual concern and 
interest can very well be decisive. 


INALLY, the most elusive and 

perhaps the most fundamental 
contribution of all lies in what might 
be called the rationale which will 
have to permeate all our relations 
with Japanese education in the future. 
Can we help the Japanese to create 
an image of their nation in world 
terms to replace their historic notions 
of themselves as an insular, provincial 
entity? Can Japan see herself as a 
producing partner willingly accepted 
by other nations, one naturally con- 
cerned with her own legitimate inter- 
ests because she sees that her own 
special interests and welfare are best 
served by merging her identity with 
a larger whole, the welfare of all 
mankind? Can we transmit to the 
Japanese educator, and through him 
to the people of Japan, our conception 
of an allegiance to the dignity of 
human beings as the true source 
from which all our best efforts in 
education, and indeed in government, 
in social relationships, and in family 
life come? Can we, while we are 
probing and clarifying this profoundly 
important faith in the midst of our 
own daily problems, help the Japanese 
to examine his own history and his 
place in the contemporary world, 
and come out, not with the absurdities 
of Shinto mythology, but with a 
humble faith in mankind, and in 
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his own potentiality as an agent of 
the dawn of a new world civilization? 

Business and financial leaders, 
missionary groups, diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, professional and <ivic 
groups, will play a critical réle in 
this Japanese renaissance. The deci- 
sive role can be carried primarily 
by the scholars and teachers and 
others of whatever calling or pro- 
fession who can help the Japanese 
educate themselves to an appreciation 
of their importance, not as citizens 
of Japan alone, but as members of 
the human family dedicated to the 
fullest realization of the genius of 
the human spirit. The critical situa- 
tion throughout the whole of the East 
merely emphasizes the seriousness of 
the challenge to American education, 
for Japan will play, for better or 
worse, an extremely important, if 
not decisive, rdle in the East in the 
decade to come.? [Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 


*It will be a generation before any serious 
appraisal can be made of the Occupation’s program 
of educational reform. There are a few significant 
critical references, however, which interested readers 
may consult. Among them are: Robert King 
Hall, Education for a New Japan (New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1949); Kazuo 
Kawai, “American Influence on Japanese Think- 
ing,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 278 (November, 1951), pp. 23-31; 
Edwin O. Reischauer, The United States and Japan 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1950); George B. Sansom, The Western World 
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From Gadfly to Gadabout 


By NEAL W. KLAUSNER 


An Appeal for Autonomy 


ET us consider the major aim 
of education to be rational 
self-determination. By rational 

self-determination I mean a condition 
in which the student is able to judge 
and to act according to his own 
insight. This result is attained 
neither by prayer and miracle, nor 
by excessive confidence in the chromo- 
somes. It is largely the achievement 
of will plus collision. The human 
mind is always under external influ- 
ences, constantly being assaulted by 
stimuli, and it cannot develop without 
these impacts. It is the function of 
education to provide a vast range of 
mental and physical bombardments. 
But here is a nice paradox. How 
can education affect a student by 
outside influence in such a way that 
he will not permit himself to be 
irrationally affected by outside influ- 
ence? Put it another way. How 
can we become rationally self-deter- 
mined, free and independent in our 
judgments, when the very process 
by which this is to be attained must 
affirm the fact that we are and must 
be subject to external influences? 
To gain our self-determination we 
must deny it. 

The way out of the paradox is to 
admit that while we are subject to 
external influence in general, we need 
not be subject to any particular 
external determinant, and may thus 


gain a measure of autonomy and 
freedom. But though we may gain 
some independence of judgment, we 
are likely to find ourselves penalized 
in other ways, namely, by loss of 
friendship, loss of a job, loss of 
citizenship, and so on. These are a 
few of the risks we incur when we 
try to become individuals. The cen- 
tral conviction of this paper is that 
we must take the risk; for no greater 
loss can come to us personally and 
collectively than the failure to gain 
rational self-determination. 

A fundamental weakness of Amer- 
ican education lies in the fact that 
most students want ready-made judg- 
ments from their professors, which, 
of course, prevents them from making 
any themselves. This does enormous 
damage both to the student and the 
instructor. In spite of the infrequent 
declarations of independence by stu- 
dents, usually in groups large enough 
to back up the courage of each, 
they are for the most part a docile 
lot in the classroom. From _ one 
point of view they constitute the 
greatest danger to the vitality of the 
teaching profession. They are so 
well satisfied with what goes on in 
the lecture hall that the professors 
get the idea that their most idiotic 
expressions are pearls of wisdom. 
That makes it easy for us to become 
fat, both in the upper and middle 
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anatomical latitudes. Professors are 
not the great fount of sacred wisdom, 
whatever illusions they may occa- 
sionally entertain on that score. But 
it frequently takes four years for a 
student to discover the obvious and 
to see that the majority of us regard 
our association as one of learning 
together. It is not the teacher’s 
responsibility to think for the stu- 
dents, but to think in such a way that 
they may be taught to think, and to 
develop an independence so strong that 
self-guidance replaces the teacher’s 
supervision. 


UCH is being said these days 
about the improvement in edu- 
cation. We improve faculties by 
inviting more Ph.D.’s, the campuses 


by adding dormitories, football teams’ 


with subsidies, enrollments with 
scholarships, mental health with 
counselors (guaranteed friends for 
personal adjustment), and curricu- 
lums by yearly refinement. Some 
of these at least are goods, but all 
of them constitute a threat to inde- 
pendence. It is time the students 
took a hand in this “reform” by 
matching external paraphernalia with 
some internal resolve. 

There is a great deal of mythology 
and downright nonsense in the con- 
temporary emphasis on intelligence- 
quotient ratings and test achieve- 
ment. One becomes educated not 
entirely by virtue of his intellectual 
gifts but by the exercise of a dis- 
ciplined will. This is the lost stress 
in a student’s education; lost, unfor- 
tunately, long before he enters college. 
That one should spend long hours of 
intellectual agony trying to clarify 
some idea with which one has been 
blessed, that one must deliberately 
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intend to learn—this is undergraduate 
heresy. The student is in college 
to be filled as a vessel, to be enter. 
tained as a spectator, to be swayed as 
a disciple, or to be annexed as a 
convert. The will has gone out of the 
educative process, and that is a 
grave threat to our rational self- 
determination. The peril is the 
greater because it is contagious. 
Whenever a student is satisfied with 
mediocrity, entertainment, or inspira- 
tion, he creates an atmosphere of 
sickening indolence, to which his 
teachers, being fallible creatures, are 
likely to succumb, Carlyle said of 
students, “‘They sit like buckets 
waiting to be filled.” 

When a student enrolls in college 
he is supposed to be in pursuit of an 
education. This is a euphemism to 
cover up what is really the case. 
Not a “pursuit of” but a “flight 
from” is the accurate description. 
And the devices by which this escape 
is accomplished are testimonies to 
the basic ingenuity of the college 
student. A whole catalogue of them 
under the title of “self-excusing 
laments” is possible. “I simply can’t 
concentrate,” “I just had to decorate 
the hall for homecoming,” “I can’t 
study what doesn’t interest me.” 
This is what tempts some professors 
to put on vaudeville acts in the 
classroom, or go to help the Eskimos 
build igloos. A student ought to 
pursue his education, not as a man 
pursues a woman—to have and to 
hold, but not to share; nor as an 
athlete pursues a trophy—to set on 
a shelf for display and eventual 
tarnishing; nor as a miser pursues his 
gold—to accumulate, but not to 
distribute. The pursuit of education 
is more like the scientist’s pursuit of 
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FROM GADFLY TO GADABOUT 


truth—relentless, devoted, thorough, 
sharing results with others, and happy 
when their successes make his own 
researches possible. 


HERE is no denying, however, 

that the students’ general in- 
ability to exercise independent judg- 
ment is not all the fault of the 
professor. If students want rational 
self-determination, they will have to 
take steps to get it. The brute 
facts are that faculties, administrative 
oficials, and social guardians all 
conspire to make this, if not im- 
possible, at least difficult. There are 
occasions when some of us come 
away from our classrooms wanting 
to crawl in the nearest hole or resign 
from the profession. No _ professor 
worth his salt can deliver a successful 
lecture—whatever that is—without 
pangs of conscience at a later moment. 
He knows only too well that there 
is something deeply dishonest in it. 
The lecture, whether dramatic or dull, 
instructive or empty, deprives the 
student of opportunities for develop- 
ing the endurance needed for wrestling 
with a problem himself, and gives 
him no insight about his own capa- 
bilities. Too often a performance 
took place, the students were delighted, 
and all they paid for it was another 
hour of the mind’s quiescence. If 
the professor does not help the stu- 
dent, and if the student does not help 
the professor to help him, achieve 
rational self-determination, then both 
become the victims of those irrational 
external forces with which our genera- 
tion is certainly acquainted. 

For these reasons I suggest that 
steps be taken to prevent the pro- 
fessor from overindulging in the luxury 
of lecturing. Just as he opens his 
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mouth, let the student throw in a 
question—if he persists, it will eventu- 
ally get to the professor’s brain. 
Then let him draw the professor out, 
needle him, not for the sake of 
watching his mind in action but in 
order to get his own under way. 
There is good precedent for this. 
A wise old man of Greece tried 
it. They called him the “gadfly” of 
Athens. He annoyed people, and 
they killed him for it. But not 
until their true measure had been 
taken. You could not spend five 
minutes with Socrates without having 
something happen to your mind. 
If you learned nothing else than what 
a fool you could be, you had made 
enormous progress. Oh, for a student 
body of “gadflies” rather than 
“gadabouts.” 

Arnold Toynbee tells a story about 
fishermen in the North Sea who 
had difficulty keeping their fish fresh. 
They went out trawling for many 
weeks at a time, and invented a 
floating tank. They would catch 
their fish alive and put them in the 
tank and keep them alive until they 
got home; but, even so, the fish 
were often stale because, though a 
fish might be alive in the tank, he 
was, after all, a prisoner and feeling 
rather unhappy. One captain of a 
trawler, however, brought back beau- 
tiful fish. They were quite different 
from all the others, fresh and lively. 
One day he told the secret of his 
success. “You see,” he said, “for 
every thousand live herrings I put 
into my tank, I put in one catfish. 
Now the catfish may eat one or two 
herrings while on the way home, but 
he keeps the rest moving; he keeps 
them lively and they come back in 
beautiful condition.” I do not know 
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who should be the catfish in the 
classroom—professor or student—but 
unless there is one there, the entire 
class becomes stale and flabby, the 
easy victims of irrational forces. 

The student must not be afraid 
of becoming an annoyance and a 
disturber in the classroom, if in 
this way he can shock both the class 
and the professor into re-examining 
their presuppositions and prejudices. 
The student plays a more significant 
réle in producing a teacher than he 
thinks. Great students have made 
greatness emerge from their teachers. 
They create situations which bring 
out unsuspected insights and wisdom 
from those who make no claim 
to distinction. John Dewey reported 
the address of an English scientist 
who closed his remarks by saying, 
“We need a Ministry of Disturbance, 
a regulated source of annoyance, a 
destroyer of routine, an underminer 
of complacency.” Let the students 
substitute for Ministry of Disturb- 
ance, Division of Disturbance, and 
they will have something every college 
ought to support. 

I read recently of a species of insect 
called ‘‘processionary caterpillars.” 
The scientist described them as mov- 
ing in long trains, each caterpillar 
attaching its head to the tail of the 
one preceding. It follows that if 
the leader gets into a hole and cannot 
escape, the entire train stops and 
may remain stopped until all have 
starved to death. The degree of 
rational self-determination found in 
these caterpillars is equivalent to 
that of most college students. 

Of course, that is not always the 
case. Students do have some sensi- 
tive areas. It is, for example, a 


source of amusement and amazement 
to the faculty to see how complete 
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is the reaction of indignation, as if 





the malignant essence of all injustice | 


was present, when some minor admin- 
istrative device is put into operation 
to keep students from making fools 
of themselves; or when a teacher in 
the last stages of exasperation resorts 
to a pedagogical trick, hoping to 
give them at least one experience of 
having an idea all on their own. 


E CANNOT entirely blame 

the student for this state of 
affairs. We have done very little 
to clear up the distortions of education 
ourselves. Two examples will suffice. 
Nothing has hurt American education 
so much as the absurd apotheosis of 
the athlete. We honor him with 
headlines from the newspapers, cheers 
from the bleachers, subsidies from 
the alumni, special consideration from 
the faculty, and hero worship from all 
adolescent minds, whereas he ought 
to get less recognition than a student 
who writes a good term paper. He is 
the sweater boy of American educa- 
tion. The truth is we have been 
hoodwinked into identifying physical 
education with athletics under the 
specious argument that athletics is 
the great source of moral character, 
courageous sportsmanship, and fair 
play. That there is no such necessary 
relation between these virtues and 
participation in college athletics is 
vividly evident in the headlines of 
almost every daily paper. 

Moreover, there is very little danger 
of a student’s working himself to 
death, but he is in constant jeopardy 
of being smothered to death under 
a load of trivia, technically called 
extra-curricular activities. This again 
is not all his doing. Somewhere 
along the way the colleges got the 

[Continued on page 285] 
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Toward Publishing Doctoral 
Dissertations 


By RALPH E. ELLSWORTH 


The Advantages of Microfilm 


N IMPORTANT event in the 
A history of scholarly publica- 
tion occurred in January when 
the Association of Research Libraries 
voted approval of the expansion of 
a plan which will enable universities 
granting doctorate degrees to publish 
their dissertations in a manner that 
will make them available promptly 
and inexpensively. 

The essential features of the plan 
are: first, publication of the abstract 
of each dissertation in Dissertation 
Abstracts (previously known as Micro- 
film Abstracts), which appears six 
times a year, the sixth issue being an 
index number; second, purchase of 
the full text of each dissertation 
from the laboratories of University 
Microfilms, either as a microfilm 
positive or as enlarged photoprints, at 
rates listed at the end of each abstract 
in Dissertation Abstracts; and third, 
discontinuance of the practice of 
interlibrary loans of bound volumes of 
dissertations that are available for 
purchase in microform. 

The plan will operate in_ this 
manner. Any institution which grants 
the Ph.D. degree can make arrange- 
ments with University Microfilms 
for participating in the plan merely 
by declaring its intention to join. 
When the candidate for a degree 
submits his dissertation to the grad- 


uate dean, with an abstract, he signs 
an agreement with University Micro- 
films which gives this firm the right 
to make and sell microcopies. He 
may copyright his dissertation if he 
wishes. The unbound copies of the 
dissertation are then catalogued by 
the university library, and one is 
sent to University Microfilms, where 
it is microfilmed and then returned 
to the library. The film negative is 
stored in the vaults of University 
Microfilms, and from it positives or 
enlarged photoprints are made and 
sold upon demand. The abstracts 
are published in Dissertation Abstracts. 
The charge to the university for this 
service is $20 for each dissertation. 
It is assumed that most universities 
will pass this charge on to the student. 

Why was this plan developed, and 
how does it affect the dissertation 
picture? Henry Silver, consultant 
on publication to the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, has called 
dissertations the stepchildren of the 
publishing world because, although 
their contents are frequently useful 
and in great demand, the demand is 
expressed at such a slow rate that 
publishers cannot aftord to publish 
them in letterpress form. 

They are problem children in other 
ways too. First, they are not listed 
in the trade or specialized bibliog- 
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raphies until after they have been 
published as books or journal articles— 
and only a minority are so published. 
Second, the cost of binding and 
storing two copies of each dissertation 
in a university library has become 
so great that universities can no 
longer ignore it. Binding costs are 
not less than $1.25 a copy, and annual 
storage costs are about eighteen 
to twenty cents a copy. Third, off- 
campus use of dissertations, the full 
texts of which are not otherwise 
available, involves the interlibrary- 
loan process, the cost of which aver- 
ages four to six dollars a transaction. 
Fourth, the fact that a majority of 
dissertations are immediately and 
permanently buried in the library 
stacks of a university has certain 
other results that universities do not 
like to admit: carelessness on the 
part of the student and indifference 
on the part of the faculty sponsor— 
neither of which exists when both 
parties know that the dissertation is 
to be published. Furthermore, the 
inaccessibility of unpublished  dis- 
sertations makes possible a kind of 
“borrowing” of the contents by 
readers in other universities which 
could not happen to dissertations 
whose contents were widely known 
through publication. For these reasons, 
the introduction of a method of 
publishing dissertations that will post 
the bibliographic record, make their 
contents available at a low cost, 
and stil] not interfere with later 
letterpress publication is timely. 


N THE basis of the experience 
of the fourteen universities that 
have already been participating in 
the plan, certain results can be pre- 
dicted. For the graduate student 
there will be prompt publication of 
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the abstract of his dissertation in a 
journal of wide circulation, Disserta. 
tion Abstracts, publication of the full 
text in microform, and the listing of 
his work in the Library of Congress 
catalogues, all at a cost of $20, 
Also, graduate students surveying the 
field preliminary to selecting their 
dissertation topics will find Disserta. 
tion Abstracts a useful bibliographic 
tool for dissertation literature, espe- 
cially the very recent dissertations 
that have not yet appeared in the 
other abstracting periodicals or the 
subject journals. 

In the humanities and social sci- 
ences, where letterpress publication 
is now very expensive and slow, the 
economy of the plan is obvious. 
And in the sciences, where journal 
publication of good dissertations is 
now assumed, prompt publication of 
the full text with all tables and 
bibliography would seem to justify 
the cost. If, in addition, faculties 
would agree that micropublication 
eliminates the necessity of distributing 
reprints of articles based on disserta- 
tions, the financial advantages to 
graduate students would be even 
greater. Where the university now 
pays the cost of distributing reprints, 
sometimes under the guise of the 
sponsoring faculty member’s name 
as co-author, the savings would be 
important to the university. 

For the faculty, there will be 
welcome relief from all the problems 
involved in seeing that the disserta- 
tions of their students are later put 
into shape for publication, except for 
those few that are really worthy of 
journal or book publication. The 
office of the dean of the graduate 
school will be relieved of all problems 
of administering later publication of 
the dissertation, handling copies of 
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reprints, refunding deposits, and other 
routine duties that are inevitable 
under present arrangements. This 
will mean a substantial saving of the 
time and energy of the graduate 
dean, and of money. 

If graduate faculties will insist that 
the names of the sponsoring com- 
mittee for each disssertation are 
listed on the title page, they will 
help raise the standards of disserta- 
tions, for the simple reason that a 
professor cannot afford to have his 
name associated with a published 
work that is below par in style, form, 
or content. For editors of scholarly 
journals, the advantages are great. 
If editors would agree to publish 
only the very best of the articles 
submitted as revised dissertations, 
space could be made available for 
more prompt publication of articles 
written by mature scholars. Like- 
wise, space now given in the journals 
to the publication of abstracts of 
dissertations could be saved for more 
important purposes. 

It may well be that editors will 
hesitate to take advantage of these 
possibilities on the grounds that their 
readers have not yet acquired the 
habit of using Dissertation Abstracts 
or microfilms, but this is a problem 
that time will solve. The financial 
burdens that now worry editors so 
much should lead them to give serious 
consideration to the savings made 
possible by this plan. Furthermore, 
university librarians, now faced with 
subscription rates that have increased 
from 30 to 600 per cent, may well 
feel free to ask editors if they could 
not cut their rates if they took full 
advantage of this arrangement. 

For university libraries there will 
be large savings. If all the costs 
involved, such as amortization of the 
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building, shelving, maintenance, heat, 
light, rebinding, and so on, are 
taken into consideration, the average 
annual storage cost per volume in a 
university library is about twenty 
cents. Once this fact is faced, uni- 
versity librarians must think twice 
about the books they place on their 
shelves. As things now stand, it is 
necessary to bind and store two copies 
of each dissertation as a_ safety 
measure against possible loss when 
interlibrary loans are made. A few 
dissertations receive heavy use, but 
most of them are not used often. 
Thus, the two-copy arrangement is 
very extravagant. Under the pro- 
posed plan, each library will need to 
bind and preserve only one copy, 
because the archival copy will be the 
microfilm negative in the vaults of 
University Microfilms. 

Moreover, dissertations are most 
in demand during the first year of 
their life. Under the present plan, 
during this period libraries are trying 
to catalogue and bind them, which 
restricts their availability. This diffi- 
culty will be eliminated for off-campus 
users as soon as the master negative 
has been made by University Micro- 
films. 

The cost of making an interlibrary 
loan of a dissertation varies from 
three to six dollars, depending on 
the amount of correspondence in- 
volved. The borrower can keep the 
volume only a short time, and all he 
has after he returns it are the notes 
he made while it was in his possession. 
Under the new plan, he will purchase 
a microfilm (or microcard or micro- 
print) copy, the cost of which will 
usually be less than the postage costs 
of the interlibrary loans. The film 


copy is his to keep. He may ask 
his university library to purchase it 
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for its collection, just as it might 
purchase the dissertation if it were 
on the market in book form. 


HE plan has some disadvantages. 

First, not all dissertations can 
be published in microform advanta- 
geously—those that contain colored 
maps or illustrations, for instance. 
Second, the mycologists and paleon- 
tologists refuse to recognize the 
announcement of a new species in an 
article that appears in microfilm form. 
Their policy is based on the belief 
that a microfilm cannot capture all 
the shades of detail that exist in a 
drawing. The only answer to this 
is to examine the results that the 
properly equipped and staffed micro- 
film laboratories can produce. Thus 
far, it is probably true that the 
microcard or microprint processes do 
not produce as good results as can be 
obtained in a film, but the writer 
is not certain about this and believes 
that it would be best not to prejudge 
the matter. 

A third disadvantage is that it is 
more difficult to read a dissertation in 
microfilm than in book form. This is 
granted. It is also obvious that more 
satisfactory microfilm viewers will 
have to be made available to scholars. 
Of course, availability of film viewers 
is an issue that libraries must meet, 
regardless of this plan, because so 
much material is now in film form. 

Finally, scholars will need to acquire 
new habits in learning to use the new 
bibliographic tool, Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, for dissertation literature, and 
this kind of learning is always painful. 
The over-all advantages of the plan 
would appear to be great enough to 
outweigh this difficulty. 

The plan does not include Masters’ 
theses for two reasons. First, most 
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of them are probably not worth 
intercampus use. The few that are 
worthy will either be developed into 
doctoral dissertations or be made 
available as articles. Second, the 
tremendously large number that are 
written each year (over 26,000) renders 
impracticable any arrangement for 
automatic publication. 

If the projected plan is to be 
entirely successful, all institutions 
which grant the doctorate will need 
to participate in it. The committee 
which developed the plan recognized 
this fact and defined various levels of 
participation to meet every need. 
These details are explained in a 
statement that will.be supplied on 
request by University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Members of 
the Association of Research Libraries 
on the committee! will be glad to 
answer inquiries that readers may 
wish to address to them rather than 
to the firm that does the filming, 
stores and services the negatives, 
and publishes the abstracting tool. 

It is fashionable these days to 
deprecate doctoral dissertations and 
to assume that any such plan as this 
is a tremendous waste of time and 
money. Our committee takes no 
stand on this question. The disserta- 
tions exist. More are coming out 
each year. They are in demand. 
The present system of making them 
available is costly and _ inefficient. 
If universities do not believe in their 
products, let them stop the practice 
of requiring dissertations. Meanwhile, 
here is a plan to meet the realities 
of the present time. [Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 


1These are: Vernon Tate, director of libraries, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Henry 
Silver, adviser on publication problems, American 
Council of Learned Societies; Ralph Sawyer, dean, 
School of Graduate Studies, University of Mich- 
igan; Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of libraries, 
State University of Iowa, chairman. 
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Democratic Budget-making 
Procedures 


By CARL M. FRANKLIN 


A Plea for More Faculty Representation in the Preparation of 
University Budgets 


ANY of the nation’s nineteen 
hundred colleges and univer- 
sities are undemocratically 

administered, as can be vouchsafed 
by almost anyone who has observed 
institutions of higher education in 
operation.' High on the list of 
undemocratic administrative policies 
and procedures is the preparation 
of the university budget, involving 
matters which govern the _per- 
sonal lives and_ professional for- 
tunes of the faculty: principally 
matters of salary, promotion, and 
tenure. 

It is probably even safe to say 
that most, rather than many, of 
the colleges and universities in the 
United States are undemocratically 
administered, but nothing except 
shock effect is to be gained by such 
a bold assertion. Moreover, until a 
thorough, comprehensive study of 
the degree and extent of undemocratic 
procedures in the operation of sub- 
stantially all institutions of higher 
education in the United States has 
been made, it is unscientific (and 
unsportsmanlike) to make so sweeping 
astatement. However, sufficient evi- 
dence is available to indicate that 


iFor a recent verification of this statement, see 
Lloyd S. Woodburne, Faculty Personnel Policies in 
Higher Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950), passim. 


the administration of a distressingly 
large number of colleges and univer- 
sities leaves much to be desired from 
the standpoint of all who have 
stakes in higher education. From the 
broadest point of view, this includes 
everybody, particularly those devoted 
men and women who have taken the 
“vows of academic poverty” in dedi- 
cating their lives to the enlightenment 
of others. 

To an impartial observer, one of the 
curious anomalies of college and 
university administration is the fact 
that some of the institutions of 
higher education which are operated 
least democratically are those which 
also possess the most outstanding 
faculties in personnel and _ business 
management, and some of the most 
famous professors of political science— 
learned men steeped in democratic 
traditions. Yet, the administrators 
of these institutions often fail to 
practice what their faculties preach 
regarding the principles of sound, 
democratic management. 

At the outset, it seems desirable to 
dispose of the attitude openly stated 
or secretly nurtured by the less 
democratic among the nation’s college 
presidents, vice-presidents, deans, and 
other administrators, that democracy 
and efficiency are mutually exclusive 
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and that you can have one or the other 
but not both. Statements such as 
the following may be heard on almost 
any campus and unfortunately they 
represent more than mere idle jesting 
on the part of many administrators: 
“A faculty committee is a group which 
keeps minutes and wastes hours.” 
“Tf this matter is turned over to the 
faculty they will talk it to death 
and never reach a decision.” ‘The 
place for the faculty is in the 
classroom and laboratory.” 

Any suggestion that you cannot 
have both democratic procedures and 
efficiency in the operation of an 
institution of higher education is 
sheer nonsense. In fact, in the long 
run, the most efficiently administered 
college or university will be the 
one which follows the most democratic 
procedures in its operations, because 
efficiency of faculty and staff depends 
largely upon their morale, which 
in turn is determined for the most 
part by the degree of participation 
they are granted in the decisions 
which affect their economic status 
and their well-being. Democracy and 
efficiency in university administration 
are not only related, they are directly 
proportional. 


T IS important in normal times, 

if there have been “normal times” 
in America’s colleges and universities 
during the past quarter of a century, 
to provide democratic procedures of 
operation, especially in the prepara- 
tion of the budget. It is of even 
greater importance for university 
administrators to provide democratic 
procedures of operation in times of 
crisis such as the one in which most 
universities now find themselves. The 
statement that these are times of 
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crisis in American higher education 
hardly needs elaborate documentation. 

First, there is the problem of 
declining enrollments. The number 
of eighteen-year-olds in the United 
States in 1951 was down by more than 
two hundred thousand from the 1941 
peak and will drop still further in 
1952. Because of the Korean War 
and the European defense program, 
colleges and universities which get 
the bulk of their entering classes 
from this age-group must now com- 
pete with draft boards and defense 
industries. Moreover, the deadline 
of July 25, 1951, for veterans of the 
Second World War to start their 
educational programs closed the col- 
lege entrance on several thousand 
students who might otherwise have 
enrolled in September of that year. 
Finally, record graduating classes 
last year and in 1950, swelled to 
abnormal proportions by veterans, 
have resulted in substantial decreases 
in college enrollment in 1951-52, 
with further decreases projected for 
1952-53; 

Second, there is the problem of 
attracting and keeping a competent 
faculty. Defense industries and gov- 
ernment agencies are combing the 
college campuses for additional per- 
sonnel, often recruiting many of the 
key faculty members of the institution 
through financial and patriotic appeals. 
To the less discerning it might appear 
that this loss in faculty would ease 
the problems of college administration 
by compensating for the reduction 
in student enrollments, thereby obvi- 
ating the necessity of dismissals. 
The problem is not so simple, how- 
ever, because to a great extent the 
government agencies and defense in- 
dustries are seeking the same scien- 
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tists, engineers, technicians, econo- 
mists, management specialists, and 
others who are so sorely needed 
by the colleges. The supply of such 
persons never equals the demand 
during a crisis, and many colleges 
find it impossible with their limited 
resources to bid against financially 
well-equipped government agencies? 
and defense industries. 

But decreasing enrollments and 
loss of key faculty members are by 
no means the only major problems 
of the deepening crisis facing college 
administrators. Increasing costs of 
operation in the face of shrinking 
income have made necessary drastic 
budget action in many institutions. 
Faculty and staff salaries have been 
forced up by the competition of 
government and industry and by 
mounting pressures of the endless 
spiral of living costs. Supplies and 
equipment cost on the average twice 
as much in 1951 as in Ig41. At 
the same time, endowment income has 
been going down steadily and in the 
case of state colleges and universities, 
whose principal source of income is 
from state appropriations, the com- 
petition with other state agencies for 
a larger slice of the appropriations 
pie has reached new heights of inten- 
sity, with higher education often 
receiving a relatively smaller slice. 
The results have been alarming: 
X University, a privately endowed 
institution, has been forced to cut 
its 1951-52 budget by 30 per cent, 
another year’s by 50. Y Univetsity, 
a state-supported institution of higher 


*Government salaries of eight economists on 
leave from Ohio State University during the 
Second World War averaged twice as much as they 
had earned at the University. The discrepancy 
between salaries paid by the colleges and those paid 
by government and industry is probably even 
greater during the present emergency. 
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education, has had its operating 
budget for the year cut by 25 per cent. 
Wholesale dismissals of faculty mem- 
bers at some institutions have been 
reported in the nation’s press. 

The crisis is especially acute among 
the small liberal-arts colleges which 
do not have the necessary professional 
staffs to induce the armed services 
to establish training programs and 
research projects on their campuses. 
In fact, the situation has become so 
acute that significant financial con- 
tributions toward its alleviation have 
already been made by the Rockefeller 
and Ford Foundations. For example, 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies has established a scholars’ 
program, made possible by a grant of 
$200,000 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, to enable young faculty mem- 
bers in the humanities who do not 
have an assured faculty position to 
remain in university circles doing 
research work until such time as the 
crisis abates and enrollments again 
increase. Similarly, the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation is 
providing pre-doctoral and _post- 
doctoral fellowships totaling more 
than $2,000,000 to prevent the loss 
to the teaching profession of gifted 
young men and women who would 
be unemployed or unable to continue 
their graduate courses because of 
the present emergency. 

On many a college campus, the 
crisis is developing a growing unrest 
among the faculty members with 
respect to the manner in which 
budgets are prepared by the adminis- 
tration. Faculty members have been 
promoted or fired, seemingly at the 
whim of the president of the institu- 
tion, with little regard for length of 
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service and tenure status. When 
plenty of teaching jobs are available, 
as they were immediately after the 
Second World War with college 
campuses flooded by more than a 
million war veterans, the high degree 
of mobility of faculty members makes 
it fairly easy for any who are dis- 
missed or dissatisfied with their teach- 
ing jobs to move elsewhere merely 
by indicating their availability to 
friends at other institutions. Now, 
the situation is reversed and teaching 
jobs are scarce, especially for those 
faculty members who do not have 
alternative markets for their services. 
To be sure, a dissatisfied chemistry 
professor, engineer, or economist can 
still get another job easily in a 
defense industry or with the govern- 
ment. The demands for their services 
increase as the crisis deepens. Unhap- 
pily, this is not the case with a 
professor of anthropology, classical 
languages, English, or history, or 
in other areas of the humanities and 
social sciences. 

In one sense it may be all to the 
good as far as the development of 
democratic procedures in university 
administration is concerned that we 
are now in the period of prolonged 
crisis. If the crisis becomes sufh- 
ciently severe, pressures by faculty 
members, especially those who have 
alternative markets for their services 
plus the courage of their convictions, 
for a greater voice in the formulation 
of the university budget may force 
the adoption of more democratic 
procedures in many institutions. 


T IS not easy to say with any 
degree of certainty why college and 
university presidents, vice-presidents, 
and deans avoid the use of democratic 
procedures in the preparation of 
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budgets. However, it may be helpful 


to suggest a few possible reasons 
to which the reader can add others, 

High on any list of reasons that 
explain why many university presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, and deans, 
particularly in state universities, shun 
faculty participation in budget prepa- 
ration is the application of the 
antiquated military and_ political 
maxim, “To the victor belong the 
spoils.” At the close of a strenuous 
legislative session at the state capitol, 
when at long last the “people's 
representatives” have passed the 
appropriation bill containing the funds 
for Alma Mater for which Prexy, 
aided and abetted by a few of his 
lieutenants, fought with all the vigor 
and valiance of the Marines who 
planted Old Glory atop Mt. Suribachi, 
it is not unnatural for him to reason, 
“T got this appropriation for the 
University; I’m going to decide how 
it will be spent. I'll decide which 
departments need more funds for 
expansion and which faculty members 
merit raises.” So, too, the president 
of a privately endowed institution 
who with equal vigor and valor, 
plus the necessary dash of cunning 
and courtship, has finally induced a 
rich widow to augment the school’s 
ever inadequate endowment argues: 
“T raised the money; I’ll decide how 
it will be spent”—unless, of course, 
the rich widow was so inconsiderate 
as to stipulate the disposition of the 
gift as a condition precedent to its 
bestowal. The president often for- 
gets that while he has been busy 
with the legislature, or the rich 
widow, the faculty has been equally 
busy on the campus, teaching, doing 
research, counseling students, and 
performing other essential but less 
dramatic services. 
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Another reason for the failure of 
many college administrators to use 
democratic procedures in budget prep- 
aration is that they are unaware of 
the advantages of such procedures. 
They have come up through the 
teaching ranks in institutions without 
democratic procedures or they have 
been “drafted” into a presidency 
from industry, government service, 
or the military, where “top brass” 
usually determines the policies and 
procedures and passes them down 
through the chain of command. 

A third reason results from a curious 
notion that a president’s prestige will 
be diminished if he shares the formu- 
lation of budget policy with others, 
particularly the rank and file of the 
faculty. Actually, the converse is 
true. A president who has the 
courage to share his power over the 
budget by providing for faculty par- 
ticipation in its preparation will find 
his prestige enhanced, not only 
because the final budget will be 
more defensible, but also because 
courage is strength, and recognized 
strength is a requisite of prestige. 

Annual and biennial budgets of 
colleges and universities should be 
prepared by democratic methods. 
This simply means that all who are 
to be materially affected by a major 
decision in salary, promotion, tenure, 
or other matters connected with the 
budget should have an opportunity 
to be heard through appropriate 
representatives before that decision 
is made, and should have the right 
of appeal after the decision. 

This does not mean that every 
member of the faculty and the non- 
academic staff is entitled to a personal 
interview with the board of regents, 
the president, or the university budget 
council during preparation of the 
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budget to present reasons why he 
should receive an increase in salary 
or a promotion or both. It does 
mean, however, that duly elected 
representatives of the faculty, or 
appointees from a list of faculty 
nominees serving on the budget coun- 
cil, should sit in judgment on the 
requests of the individual depart- 
ments, schools, and colleges for salary 
increases, promotions, tenure, equip- 
ment, and so on, rather than the 
president alone, or the president and 
a few of his top echelon—the aca- 
demic vice-president, financial vice- 
president, assistant to the president, 
provost, or a few deans. The total 
university budget should be prepared 
by a university budget council com- 
posed predominantly of faculty mem- 
bers. The budget which this council 
recommends should be submitted to 
the president of the university for his 
modification and subsequent presen- 
tation to the board of trustees. 


N LINE with the principles just 

stated and in view of the fact 
that faculty members are the ones 
most materially affected by the deci- 
sions which result in the final prepara- 
tion of the academic budget, provisions 
should be made by the president of 
the university for the establishment 
of a university budget council whose 
duty it would be to make final recom- 
mendations to the president regarding 
budget matters. This council should 
be composed of approximately twice 
as many faculty members as adminis- 
trative officials, and, except in rare 
cases, it should exclude department 
heads and deans of degree-recom- 
mending colleges. 

There are several ways by which 
faculty members may be selected 
for service on the university budget 
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council. They may be elected by 
the general faculty. They may be 
elected by the faculty senate, which 
in turn has been elected by the general 
faculty. They may be appointed 
by the president of the university 
from a list of nominees submitted 
either by the general faculty or by 
the faculty senate. My own prefer- 
ence is for the last method. 

One type of university budget 
council which has functioned effec- 
tively for several years in a university® 
of approximately eight to twelve 
thousand students and five to six 
hundred full-time faculty members 
is composed as follows: 


1. Nine members of the faculty appointed 
by the president from a list of at least 
eighteen nominated by the university 
faculty senate; to serve three-year 
staggered terms, three terms expiring 
each year. 

2. The dean of the graduate college, the 
dean of the university college, the 
executive vice-president of the uni- 
versity, and the vice-president and 
business manager, ex officio. The vice- 
president and business manager serves 
as chairman of the university budget 
council. 

The council, made up of more than 

twice as many members of the faculty 

as administrative officers of the uni- 
versity, conducts hearings at which 
every budget unit‘ has an opportunity 


8In my opinion the policies and procedures of 
budget preparation developed under the able 
leadership of President Cross at the University of 
Oklahoma are as democratic as any in the country. 

‘Democratic procedures are ensured at depart- 
mental level by providing for a three-man budget 
committee instead of having the department budget 
prepared by the head of the department. The 
chairman of the department is chairman ex officio of 
the departmental budget committee, and the other 
two members are elected by the entire faculty of the 
department. Since the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment often rotates every four years and since the 
selection is made democratically, it is impossible for 
a “little Napoleon” to emerge in the chairmanship 
of the department and build an “empire” over a 
period of ten or twenty years. 
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to present orally the merits of its 
annual budget request for salaries 
and wages, maintenance, books, equip- 
ment, merit raises and promotions, 
and tenure recommendations. 


HAT, if any, are the dis- 

advantages of following demo- 
cratic procedures in the preparation 
of the college budget? Six are usually 
alleged: 

Democratic procedures are too time- 
consuming. 

Faculty members do not know enough 
about administration to make rational 
judgments about budgets other than 
those for teaching and research. 

Such procedures are difficult to follow in 
a small department of three or four 
faculty members. 

The deans of colleges and schools and 
chairmen of departments are shorn of 
most of their power. 

Final authority and responsibility for the 
budget rests with the president, who 
cannot share that authority and respon- 
sibility with a budget council, and must 
therefore disregard their recommenda- 
tions and those of the departmental 
budget committees and substitute his 
own decisions. 

Unless the president is really sympathetic 
to democratic procedures, only the 
form and not the substance of democ- 
racy in budget-making will in fact 
prevail, because the president can 
disregard any or all of the recom- 
mendations of the budget council. 
The charge that democratic pro- 

cedures take a great deal of time is 

valid. The university budget council 

will have to meet once or twice a 

week from October until January 

and three or four times a week from 

January until May, with a few extra 

sessions added, in order to ensure 

completion of the budget. During 
the summer months when some of 
the council members are on vacation, 
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the work of the council can be taken 
care of by the executive committee, 
meeting whenever the need arises. 
In addition, many man-hours will 
be required for the three-man depart- 
mental budget committee to prepare 
the departmental budget. 

But what administrative function 
of the university is more deserving 
of time-consuming, careful planning 
than the preparation of the budget? 
Admittedly, it takes time to follow 
democratic procedures, to make thor- 
ough studies and investigations, to 
hold hearings, to discuss proposals 
and counterproposals, to compromise 
differences, and to share decision- 
making. It is true that democratic 
procedures, whether in college budget- 
making, or in reaching a decision in 
the local parent-teacher association 
or in the national Congress, take 
a great deal of time. It may also be 
true that in reaching many decisions 
too much time is taken. Almost 
anyone can relate instances of groups 
spending more time on minor decisions 
than on major ones. However, this 
is not a fault of the procedures but 
of the persons. It suggests the need 
to select the decision-makers more 
carefully, not to eliminate all except 
the ones at the top—the president, 
vice-president, and deans. 

The second alleged disadvantage 
is absurd: that faculty members 
do not know enough about adminis- 
tration to make rational judgments 
on the amounts to be allocated for 
buildings and grounds, public rela- 
tions, athletic “scholarships,” exten- 
sion service, the registrar’s office, and 
other non-academic budgets. Even 


admitting that there may be some 
truth in the allegation when the 
faculty members are first appointed 
to the budget council, it is gratifying, 
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though not surprising, to observe 
how rapidly the new council members 
learn their lessons. It is not neces- 
sary for a faculty member to have 
been a superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, a registrar, or an athlete 
to be able to arrive at a rational 
judgment on the share of the total 
university budget which should be 
allocated to these non-teaching and 
non-research activities. The making 
of rational judgments depends upon 
intelligence, not upon technical skill 
or experience in one or more of the 
myriad of non-academic departments 
of a university, and presumably the 
faculty members who are selected for 
service on the budget council will 
be those most richly endowed with 
intelligence in its broadest sense. 
With respect to the third alleged 
disadvantage that democratic pro- 
cedures are difficult in a small depart- 
ment, the argument runs something 
like this: in a three-man department 
all are members of the budget com- 
mittee and, in the interest of harmony 
( “we have to live with each other’”’ ), 
they will agree to recommend that all 
or none receive raises and promotions. 
Since all three are parties in interest, 
so the argument continues, critical, 
unbiased recommendations to the 
dean’s office and to the university 
budget council will not be possible. 
The argument sounds plausible 
but it is not of great consequence. 
Regardless of how uncritical and 
biased the recommendations of the 
three-man department are—in the 
interest of harmony—they will be as 
good as, and probably better than, 
the recommendations of the depart- 
ment head acting alone. In addition, 
the recommendations must run the 
gauntlet of the dean’s office and the 
university budget council, and be 
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defended before the latter in a hearing 
at which the dean is present. 

Moreover, those who claim that a 
departmental budget committee of 
three is all right in a large department 
but unworkable in a three- or four- 
member department are guilty of a 
serious “on sequitur. The assumption 
is that the departmental budget- 
committee members can be rational 
in their recommendations regarding 
salary increases, promotions, and 
tenure for their colleagues, but only 
irrational and emotional in recom- 
mendations regarding themselves. 
This assumption is unwarranted. And, 
whether the department has thirty 
faculty members or only three, the 
members of the budget committee 
still have to make recommendations 
regarding themselves. How can it 
be argued intelligently, that three 
faculty members will be less rational 
in preparing the departmental budget 
when they constitute the entire 
department than when there are ten 
or twenty other faculty members in 
the department? 

The fourth alleged disadvantage, 
that under the democratic procedures 
the deans and, to a lesser extent, the 
department chairmen are shorn of 
their power, is argued this way: 
unless the dean has final control over 
his college faculty through the budget, 
he cannot guarantee that qualified 
persons will receive salary increases 
and promotions instead of the more 
popular but often less well-qualified 
persons, nor can he exert proper 
leadership to build an outstanding 
college. 

The argument can be answered 
in many ways. Experience belies 
the allegation that a dean can exert 
little leadership unless he controls 
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the college purse strings. His leader- 
ship depends upon his demonstrated 
ability as a teacher, scholar, and 
administrator, not upon any derived 
power from the president. One of 
the best ways for him to earn the 
necessary prestige in order to exert 
maximum leadership is for him to 
help establish and maintain demo- 
cratic budget-making procedures. 
This does not mean that the dean 
must always agree with the rec- 
ommendation of the departmental 
budget committee or with the final 
recommendation of the university 
budget council to the president. On 
the contrary, he will often disagree, 
and time may prove him more correct 
in some of his recommendations on 
salaries, rank, and tenure than either 
the department or the university 
budget council. The most defensible, 
best-balanced budget for the whole 
university, however, can be compiled 
only through full utilization of the 
combined wisdom represented in a 
university-wide budget council com- 
posed largely of faculty members, 
not through a combination of indi- 
vidual college budgets for which the 
deans have been primarily responsible. 
Fifth, it is alleged that democratic 
procedures of budget-making are 
unworkable because they attempt 
to have the faculty-dominated budget 
council share authority and responsi- 
bility with the president in matters 
for which the board of regents holds 
the president solely responsible. It 
is argued, therefore, that the president 
must often disregard the recom- 
mendations of the budget council 
and substitute his own decisions 
whenever he disagrees with the council. 
This argument misconceives the 
true purpose of the budget council. 
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It is not legislative but advisory. 
It carries on the investigations and 
conducts the hearings which the 
president does not have time to do 
even in a small college. An intelli- 
gent, humble president will welcome 
the recommendations of the budget 
council and approve 9§ per cent or 
more of them. But the fact that he 
does so, does not mean that he is 
abrogating his responsibility to the 
board of regents for the preparation 
of the annual and biennial budgets. 
Nor does an occasional change by the 
president of a budget-council recom- 
mendation mean that the council’s 
work has gone for naught. It is 
often possible for the president to 
improve the budget submitted to 
him by the budget council. 

Finally, it is argued that unless 
the president is really sympathetic 
to democratic procedures, only the 
form and not the substance of democ- 
racy in budget-making will in fact 
prevail, because the president can 
disregard any or all of the recom- 
mendations of the budget council. 
The answer to this argument is 
simply that the board of regents 
should dismiss the president if he is 
so egotistical or unintelligent as to 
establish departmental budget com- 
mittees and a university budget coun- 
cil to give him advice and then 
totally disregard that advice. Another 
answer is that unless a president is 
sympathetic to democratic procedures 
in budget-making, it is-unlikely that 
he will go through the motions of 
establishing democratic procedures in 
the first place. College and univer- 
sity presidents occasionally may be 
egotistical or possessed of less intelli- 
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gence than necessary for an adequate 
performance of the duties of their high 
office, but surely never so hypocritical 
as to establish the machinery for 
democratic budget preparation and 
then stand alongside gleefully throw- 
ing monkey wrenches into that 
machinery. 

In view of the many demonstrated 
advantages of democratic procedures 
in university budget preparation, it is 
somewhat surprising that more col- 
lege and university presidents have not 
availed themselves of such procedures. 

The plea for more democracy in 
the preparation of university budgets 
is made here with the hope of letting 
a little light into one aperture of the 
darkening crisis surrounding higher 
education. To be sure, adopting such 
procedures will not help solve many 
of the problems in higher education, 
such as decreasing income owing to 
declines in enrollments, diminishing 
endowment income, lower state appro- 
priations, and increasing costs of 
operation. However, I am convinced 
that the adoption of democratic pro- 
cedures will result in wiser and more 
equitable use of the funds which are 
available, thereby ensuring to tax- 
payers, donors, faculty and staff, 
students, and alumni, a greater return 
on their investments in higher 
education. 

Moreover, college and university 
presidents who, like Theseus, are 
constantly searching for a satisfactory 
way out of the complex labyrinth 
in which they find themselves would 
do well to adopt democratic budget- 
making procedures. They might dis- 
cover, happily, that they had found 
an Ariadne. [Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 
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Teachers and Graduate Training 


By JOSEPH J. FIREBAUGH 


A Program for Individual Growth through Breadth of Interest 


OW that integrated courses 
N are being set up in institu- 

tions of higher learning, the 
problem of finding an adequate staff 
has become a pressing one. Where 
are men to be found who know enough 
about literature, philosophy, art, and 
music to teach the new courses in 
the humanities? Where are men to 
be found who have enough knowledge 
of sciences—other than their own 
specialties—to teach integrated courses 
in the sciences? The opponent of 
general education, in asking these 
questions, will imply that such men 
cannot and should not exist in a 
properly run educational system. To 
the advocate of general education, 
the fact that such men are scarce is a 
most serious indictment of the educa- 
tional system; but he believes suffi- 
ciently in the resilience of human 
personality to feel sure that some- 
where there are men of the right 
sort—men who have not let accusa- 
tions of dilettantism deter them 
from pursuing their interests; men 
whose minds have escaped the worst 
effects of specialized learning. 

In order to discover where these 
men may be found, let us examine 
the careers of such Freshmen as I 
assume these men to have been. 
Let us say that such a man attended 
college between ten and twenty years 
ago. He was told when he entered 
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that he should choose a major subject 
before the close of the freshman year, 
To be sure, there were some freshman 
and sophomore requirements, but 
through his electives he could still 
get a running start on his specializa- 
tion. Thus he usually began by 
taking minimum requirements in fields 
other than his own, and maximum 
electives in his major subject. 

If our student was, as we have 
assumed, a person of restless curiosity, 
why did he do this? The reasons are 
numerous: The desire for vocational 
preparation, so strong in all American 
students, was no less strong in him, 
particularly if he was a student during 
the Great Depression. Moreover, 
simply because he was an _ eager 
student, he was drawn to his own 
specialization as by a siren’s call. 
He wished to fill himself with its 
lore, to become identified with its 
learned men, and to gain dignity 
through its traditions. He would 
have heard of the dangers of over- 
specialization, and he may have 
argued with himself that his field 
was in itself so broad that it embraced 
all human knowledge, or that he 
himself, through extra-curricular read- 
ing—of which he probably did a 
great deal during vacations—could 
avoid becoming intellectually  re- 
stricted. Besides, there were always 
the possibilities that junior-senior 
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electives could help widen his range. 
Even so, he probably approached 
his senior year regretting that it 
was no longer possible to take Amer- 
ican history because it carried only 
freshman-sophomore credit, or that 
the history of philosophy course, 
which might now mean so much, 
unfortunately conflicted with a senior 
requirement in his major study. 

By this time, of course, he had 
interested himself in some of the 
major problems of his specialty, and 
was perhaps doing an _ occasional 
immature paper on the problems that 
attracted him most. In the generous 
freedom of undergraduate endeavor, 
he was able to write on what he 
pleased; free from the demand that 
he make new discoveries or solve 
special problems, he made his own 
discoveries and solved his own prob- 
lems. He may have ranged far afield. 
Few will have objected to his versa- 
tility, or rebuked him in_ the 
eighteenth-century manner for his 
“enthusiasm.” He was being “drawn 
out.” He was becoming an indi- 
vidual, and he was probably not yet 
excessively restricted by his specialty. 
He may have fought a minor engage- 
ment with the pedantry of an aging 
hack or of a youthful doctor, but 
on the whole the faculty was glad 
to have an eager and inquisitive 
youth on the campus. 

He left college still very much 
interested in his subject, aware that 
it was closely related to other subjects 
which he had not adequately pursued, 
and eager to make good his defi- 
ciencies. He proceeded to the grad- 


uate school, where, unless it was a 
very unusual graduate school, he was 
pressed into a specialization more 
rigid than any he had known before. 
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He then realized that the subjects 
which he had tagged for future 
exploration were not going to be 
explored further. They were to be 
taken for granted. Taking them for 
granted turns out usually to be a 
denial that they exist; and in the 
improbable event that they impinge 
upon the specialization, they can be 
“got up.” The student who can 
“get up” a subject that is peripheral 
to his specialty, while he is harrassed 
by other demands on his time, such 
as ever more minutely specialized 
term papers, examinations in lan- 
guages, and more or less onerous 
tasks as an assistant, is rare. 

At this point some students will 
develop a colossal bluff, which will 
enable them to talk in catch phrases 
on subjects they know nothing about. 
More honest ones will push themselves 
towards neurosis by trying to become 
the universal geniuses which their 
professors imply that they should be. 
Still others, acting from honesty or 
despair, will leave the graduate school. 
Those who stay will do so because 
they have never had the restless 
curiosity which we have posited, 
or because they admit the expediency 
of moderating its demands for a few 
years, or because they have achieved— 
have perhaps even been convinced 
by—their own glib pose of universal 
knowledge. Of these students, the 
only ones who are useful for the pur- 
poses of general education are those 
who have left, or those who have 
successfully suspended their broader 
interests for a few years and have 
been looking eagerly for an oppor- 
tunity to renew them. 

The mere specialist is of no use 
in such a program, and he can 
generally be counted on not to try 
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to enter it; but he offers dangers in 
two ways: first, if he assumes that 
expertness in one field constitutes 
expertness in all, and on that assump- 
tion enters the program; second, if, 
however motivated, he campaigns, 
either within the department or 
outside it, against the aims of such 
a program. 

The greatest danger, however, comes 
from the man who confuses his own 
glibness with learning. He is the 
man against whom the administrator 
of a program in general education 
must guard. Within such a course, 
he can do inestimable harm by 
allowing a student to summarize a 
difficult line of reasoning by a mere 
parroting of its conclusions, or by 
epitomizing an age in a_ textbook 
phrase; for he then substitutes verbal- 
isms for thought, memory for knowl- 
edge; and he gives the specialist 
a legitimate reason for righteous 
indignation. Of course he has always 
existed in the academic profession, 
and he does the integrated course 
little more actual harm than he did 
the traditional course. But, like the 
specialist, he represents a procedure 
which the general course is trying 
to put behind it. 


P Ts RETURN to the graduate 

tudent: He may find that pro- 
vision exists for a minor subject. 
But this provision is no more than a 
nod in the direction of a broader 
graduate education. In the first place, 
the student is allowed perhaps only 
one course in his minor department. 
In the graduate program of three 
or four years, one course will make 
little difference in the rigid pattern 
of specialization. In the second place, 
a student is not encouraged to venture 
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too far from his major subject. If 
he is majoring in history, a minor in 
literature or philosophy might be 
allowed, but one in art or music 
would be suspect, and one in science 
unheard of—this despite the enormous 
effect of science on the history of 
mankind. In the third place, he is 
not likely to be allowed more than 
one minor, and certainly not more 
than two. And finally, it is almost 
unprecedented for him to take a 
course that is given in neither his 
major or minor department. 

Now such a system is admirably 
designed to produce a_ specialist, 
either of the confirmed variety or 
of the sort who regards his specialty 
only as an expedient toward greater 
intellectual liberty. It is also well 
suited to drive away the person to 
whom both rigid specialization and 
temporary compromise appear to be 
intellectual sacrifices too great to 
make. If these are the aims of the 
graduate school—to encourage rigid- 
ity of specialization, to tolerate those 
who effect a working compromise 
with it, and to reject all others— 
it is achieving those aims, and little 
criticism can be made of the suita- 
bility of the means to the ends. 
No one would derogate from the 
excellent work done by specialists so 
produced; no one would deny the 
quality of many men who have 
successfully made their compromises. 
All that one would question is the 
singleness of aim which is held by the 
modern graduate school, the demand 
for specialization and the attendant 
insincere compromises which are of 
necessity the result of that demand. 

In the interests of liberal education 
this singleness of aim must be 
questioned. The supposition that 
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liberal education can be imparted to 
the undergraduate by a battery of 
specialists is a supposition that I 
believe to be false. Those graduate 
students who intend to enter the 
profession of teaching undergraduates 
need to combine with their specialty 
the best general education, on a grad- 
uate level, that they can attain. 
Too frequently, the specialist emerges 
from the graduate school assembly 
line expecting an opportunity to 
teach graduate courses. When no 
such chance is forthcoming, he often 
attempts to teach the undergraduate 
courses he is assigned as if they were 
graduate courses. The result of the 
inevitable clash of graduate and 
undergraduate attitudes can only be 
frustrating for both teacher and stu- 
dent. Little teaching is done, and 
little learning occurs. The specialized 
mind floats over the unspecialized 
like oil upon water: suffocation occurs 
below, and placid unction above. 


HE most general training now 

available at the graduate level 
is not very good, because of the system 
which has been outlined briefly—one 
with which educators are so familiar 
that no more need be said about it. 
What sort of education must the 
graduate school provide for the stu- 
dent who expects to impart a liberal 
education to others? 

The guiding principle, I believe, 
should be breadth. This does not 
mean that there will be no major 
subject for such students. It does 
mean that there wil! be other sub- 
jects, many of them, and that the 
student will be encouraged to study 
both those that are closely allied to 
the main one and those which have a 
more distant relevance. There should 
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be requirements, of course, but they 
should be requirements of breadth 
rather than of narrowness. Depart- 
mental lines should be crossed by 
both teacher and student. There is 
no reason why the teacher of Renais- 
sance history should not pay a great 
deal of attention to Italian painting, 
English drama, and the beginnings 
of Protestant theology. Nor is there 
any reason why the teacher of the 
philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza 
should take for granted the drama of 
Corneille and Racine. The kind of 
papers written under such a system 
would be as far as possible from the 
picayunish problems which now are 
considered worthy of attention. They 
might show some awareness of the 
totality of human culture, some aware- 
ness that its numerous forms all 
merit the attention of the liberally 
educated man. And the learned jour- 
nals might become instruments in the 
systematization of human knowledge, 
rather than, as they so often are now, 
instruments in its further disintegra- 
tion. Scholars might begin synthe- 
sizing, and stop atomizing, the 
accumulated learning of the race. 
Trivial problems might be recognized 
as trivial, important ones as impor- 
tant. If to expect such results is 
to expect too much of the American 
scholar, then I am afraid that it is 
too much to ask him to engage in 
the tasks of liberal education. 

Some who have observed the 
deficiencies of the graduate school 
in supplying liberally educated men 
have proposed that two different 
degrees be set up—one a research 
degree, the other a teaching degree. 
Usually the assumption underlying 
this proposal is that the teaching 
degree would be a second-rate degree. 
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This would be enough to invalidate 
the proposal as it is usually advanced; 
but a further assumption is an even 
stronger witness against it, namely, 
the belief that there is an intrinsic 
separation between research and 
teaching. It is true that this absurd 
division has existed in practice. The 
merest undergraduates have observed 
some men whose classroom abilities 
are so feeble as to constitute strong 
presumptive evidence that the men 
are something other than teachers; 
the easy and unwarranted alternative 
is that they must be research men. 
Graduate students who study entirely 
under research men accept the dis- 
tinction, too, because the classroom 
ineptness of many of their teachers is 
flagrant. Yet in any proper system 
the division would not exist. It 
exists now fundamentally because of 
a narrow concept of research. It 
has seemed more important to exhaust 
a minute subdivision of a subdivision 
of a subject and to label it a contribu- 
tion to knowledge than to establish 
larger generalizations or to study the 
interrelations of knowledge. Grad- 
uate students are discouraged from 
studying a subject that is “too big” 
for them. Thus, though data are 
accumulated, conclusions of any 
breadth are killed before conception. 

The result, anyway, is that the 
use of the imagination is looked upon 
with the greatest disfavor. Imagina- 
tion is identified with error; the lack 
of it, with truth. Thus the road is 
made easy for the man whose sense 
of fact is stronger than his insight. 
Yet it is exactly insight which has 
been responsible for most real contri- 
butions to knowledge, and which, 
furthermore, proves most stimulating 
in the classroom. Thus it appears 
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that a concept of research is needed 
which would embrace the best features 
of factual accumulation and of general- 
ization. This conception by no means 
favors guesswork unsupported by 
fact; it simply denies the supreme 
value for liberal education of the 
hoarders of fact. And it asserts that 
the man who holds this wider concept 
of research is the man in whose hands 
liberal education may well rest. 

Incidentally, the identification of 
research and publication is one which 
it would be well to avoid. Publica- 
tion in the classroom rather than in 
the learned journals is a form of 
publication not without value, and 
if engaged in constantly it may lead 
to the wider publication which is 
now so much sought. But whether 
it does or not, it demonstrates at its 
best the results of research—of asking 
questions and seeking their answers. 
In this sense, all teaching is research; 
and the converse, though it is not 
now true, may become true. Teach- 
ing, like research, consists of asking 
and answering questions in co-opera- 
tion with others; to continue to imply 
their separation is to defeat the 
purposes of both, and of liberal 
education as well. 

The best kind of graduate training, 
then, for the man who intends to 
become a liberal educator, is one 
marked by breadth of interest. 
Besides giving him the opportunity 
to concentrate on one field of interest, 
it should encourage him to take the 
courses he never found time to take 
as an undergraduate, to read the 
books he has mentally catalogued for 
future reference, and to pursue the 
problems that seem to him important. 
One of the silliest of the graduate- 
school myths is the notion that if one 
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man has worked on a problem, no 
one else should do so—not, at least, 
without making new “discoveries” 
which will contribute their mite to 
human knowledge. This attitude 
assumes the existence of an Absolute 
Knowledge which is more important 
than the growth of the individual, 
more important than the individual’s 
relative state of knowledge. The new 
graduate school would admit the 
independence of its members, and 
would conceive of nothing more 
important than individual growth; 
for it would realize that if there is 
individual growth, the Absolute 
Knowledge possessed by the human 
race will take care of itself. More- 
over, it would recognize the existence 
of a community of scholars inter- 
dependent rather than competitive. 
If such an atmosphere seems more 
like that of an excellent undergraduate 
college than of a graduate school, 
that is precisely its advantage. If 
it can preserve something of the 
freshness and zest of the eager under- 
graduate, it will be moving toward 
the goal of liberal education, and it 
need have no fear about finding the 
liberally educated men needed to 
staff the undergraduate college. 


UT to return to our earlier 

question: Where are such men 
to be found mow? After all, there 
are immediate needs to be met. 
The answer is that such men are at 
hand. Many of them have never 
left academic life, though they may 
be its severest critics and though 
they may have reaped its lesser 
rewards. They may actually be on 
the immediate campus, perhaps just 
across the hall. Their careers, how- 


ever, may appear rather unconven- 
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tional, just a shade erratic. Perhaps 
they have not done the type of 
publication that is expected as a 
prerequisite to promotion. Perhaps 
they have political interests. Maybe 
they go so far as to take an interest 
in community welfare. Possibly they 
find learned societies more than a 
little dull and pretentious. Maybe— 
O ultimate heresy—they have not 
been invested with the full regalia 
of office. Perhaps they even have 
hobbies. 

A few years ago when I was one of 
the least of the members of a certain 
department, I heard, through aca- 
demic grapevine, of a young man 
who had applied for an instructorship 
in our department. He had good 
letters of recommendation. He was 
just back from Oxford, where he had 
held a Rhodes scholarship. Unfor- 
tunately, however, one of the writers 
of a letter of recommendation had 
made the mistake of mentioning the 
fact that he was an excellent pianist. 
The conclusion was swift and sure 
that he was a dilettante. He was 
not offered a position. What use 
has an academic department for 
a pianist? 

The administrator who would make 
such a decision could not be produced 
by the graduate program I have 
envisioned. Nor could the young 
man in question have been produced 
by the modern American graduate 
school, where he would have quickly 
learned the necessity of not letting 
his extra-curricular musical interests 
become too well known. On these 
two facts rests the reason that the 
administrator of undergraduate liberal 
programs must use all his influence to 
persuade the graduate schools to 

[Continued on page 285] 








Philosophic Propylaea 


By QUINTER MARCELLUS LYON 


The Fringe of Philosophy 


HE American College Diction- 
ary contains the following 
definition of propylaeum: “A 
vestibule or entrance to a temple area 
or other enclosure, especially when 
elaborate or of architectural impor- 
tance.” In the plural, this word 
may be taken to have about the same 
meaning as the word fringe. Both 
words imply that philosophy consists 
of an inner sanctum surrounded by a 
borderland which is not entirely of 
the essence of philosophy. Such an 
implication I shall challenge in this 
paper. I shall maintain that the 
fringe of philosophy is not really its 
fringe but its substance, no less than 
metaphysics ‘is its substance. 

A great deal depends on the decision 
as to whether the fringe is the sub- 
stance or only the borderland of 
philosophy. If it is the borderland, 
its subject-matter may belong to the 
specialized departments as well as 
to the philosophy department. In 
that case we shall find philosophy 
coming into conflict with those depart- 
ments over the responsibility for 
identical courses. Philosophic diplo- 
macy may convince the other depart- 
ments that the philosophy department 
is a service department, and we may 
thus offer courses in the whole field 
of philosophy’s fringe. But college 
administrators are looking more deeply 
than this; they desire to know the 
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truth of the matter. What is the 
guiding principle which will help us 
to decide these interdepartmental 
problems consistently and soundly? 
Philosophy should know the truth 
and should tell the truth to all 
concerned. 

Three procedures are open to a 
college administration. F'rst, it may 
assign the theoretical courses emerging 
from a specialized field to the special- 
ized departments; for example, polit- 
ical philosophy to the political science 
department; second, it may assign 
them to the philosophy department; 
third, it may assign to philosophy the 
primary responsibility for the develop- 
ment and co-ordination of the theo- 
retical courses, with a special view as 
to their uses. 

The first of these procedures is 
unsound and impractical, as may be 
seen by showing what would happen 
if it were adopted. Let us suppose 
that the guiding policy of the uni- 
versity or liberal-arts college is to 
assign the fringe courses to the 
specialized departments. A political 
scientist will then teach political 
philosophy, an historian will teach 
the philosophy of history, an artist 
will teach aesthetics, the professor 
of education will teach the philosophy 
of education, a member of the depart- 
ment of religion will teach the philos- 
ophy of religion, a physicist may be 
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called upon to teach the philosophy 


of nature, a biologist to teach a course 
in the theory of life, a psychologist to 
teach epistemology and the theory 
of mind, a sociologist to teach ethics, 
and the English department may be 
assigned the function of teaching logic 
and the philosophy of literature. In 
that case we may as well turn over to 
the history department the course in 
the history of philosophy, which will 
leave to the philosophy department 
only an introductory survey course in 
philosophy. Soon this course also 
would have to be abandoned, because 
without much of a department we 
would not be able to train or inspire 
teachers of philosophy. 

The second procedure is more 
feasible than the first. It is the 
logical alternative, however, only if 
we can establish the principle that 
the fringe is an integral part of 
philosophy. This may be done both 
historically and analytically. His- 
torically, it is a matter of fact that 
the greatest philosophers have been 
men who were equally concerned 
with social, political, educational, 
religious, and aesthetic philosophy on 
the one hand, and metaphysics on 
the other. Plato, Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Kant, 
Hegel, Marx, Santayana, and Hocking 
all illustrate this fact. As we analyze 
the philosophies of these great thinkers 
we come to the conclusion that their 
aesthetics, their economic theories, 
and their political ideas were the 
basic experiences from which they 
proceeded on their excursions into 
metaphysics. Plato never ceased 
thinking of man’s artistic, political, 
and moral experiences and trying to 
reach some metaphysical conclusions 
from them. Hobbes’s basic experi- 
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ence was the political relationship. 
Kant took psychology, morality, and 
science as his points of departure; 
Marx, economics. Hocking examines 
religious, moral, and political human 
nature and proceeds to build his 
synthesis. A metaphysics is insig- 
nificant if it does not emerge from the 
experiences of life itself. We cannot 
cut out the fringe without emascu- 
lating the entire philosophy of a 
great thinker. Therefore the fringe 
is not philosophy’s borderland—a no 
man’s land—but rather philosophy’s 
substance. 

This would seem to establish the 
second procedure as the soundest 
educational policy. But, on the con- 
trary, I am going to insist that the 
third method of organizing the teach- 
ing of philosophy is the most practical. 
We all know of colleges and uni- 
versities where members of specialized 
departments are eminently qualified 
to teach theoretical courses stemming 
from their specialties. Who would 
deny to a Sir Arthur S. Eddington the 
propriety of teaching the philosophy 
of science in any university? It would 
be preposterous to maintain that, 
because Sir Arthur was a scientist, he 
should not teach the philosophy of 
science, but should leave that to the 
professionally trained philosophers. 
It is quite possible to become a 
philosopher by way of the sciences. 
What we must not fail to note is that 
when the philosophy of science is 
taught by a scientist who has also 
become a philosopher, the course is 
nevertheless a philosophy course and 
logically belongs in the philosophy 
department. 

In December, 1949, Philip C. Jessup 
presented a paper to the Pacific Con- 
ference on the teaching of philosophy, 
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in which he maintained that the 
philosopher of art “‘is not arrogating 
to himself a function and competence 
which belong to others, and... 
that there is in dealing with the art 
interest an important function which 
the philosopher alone can competently 
serve.”! Mr. Jessup is quite correct 
in his conclusions. Yet we must 
concede that there are circumstances 
in which a member of the fine-arts 
faculty has gone beyond art to 
philosophy, and is as well equipped 
as a member of a local philosophy 
department to teach the course 
in aesthetics. Nevertheless, whoever 
teaches the course, it should be 
understood that it is a philosophy 
course and should be co-ordinated 
with the philosophy offerings. 

Now some readers will argue, prop- 
erly, that it is always the philosophy 
department that gives way to the 
specialized department, and that 
reciprocation does not ordinarily take 
place. We are urged not to sur- 
render abjectly. This counsel has 
merit. Yet the principle seems clear 
that philosophers are on occasion 
found outside the philosophy depart- 
ment. I propose that we solve the 
problem to which this gives rise by 
using them, making them a part of the 
philosophy department. 

In order to implement this policy 
I would suggest that wherever some 
eminently qualified theorist outside 
the philosophy department offers a 
course which belongs to philosophy’s 
propylaea, a proportionate part of 
such a philosopher’s salary should be 
budgeted through the philosophy de- 
partment. This would serve to make 
the co-ordination more genuine and 
effective. The specialized philosopher 
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would tend to feel himself a part of 
the philosophy department. This is 
as it should be. For a feeling of 
solidarity among all those who con- 
tribute to the philosophical enterprise 
is needed, if philosophy is to do all 
that is expected of it. 

Recent books and articles by lead- 
ing educators indicate an increasing 
appreciation of the rdle of philosophy 
in modern education. If philosophy 
is important, it would seem folly to 
adopt a policy which would syste- 
matically reduce the morale and 
service of the philosophy department. 
It is entirely reasonable to insist that 
the so-called fringe courses be taught 
as a part of the program of the 
philosophy department. 

In brief, I am proposing, first, that 
philosophy’s fringe be taught pri- 
marily by the regular members of the 
philosophy department, since the pro- 
pylaea are really an integral part of 
philosophy; second, that whenever a 
scholar is found in a _ specialized 
department who has a philosophic 
background and has gone _ beyond 
science to philosophy, he should be 
used by the philosophy department 
as freely as possible; and third, that 
in such cases the part-time philosopher 
be made a member of the philosophy 
department as well as of the special- 
ized department by budgeting a part 
of his salary through the philosophy 
department. 


T IS not always possible or desirable 

to apply these principles rigidly in 
specific situations. At the University 
of Mississippi a member of the 
philosophy department and a philos- 
opher in the political science depart- 
ment have alternated in the teaching 
of political philosophy, with the result 
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that more variety is found in the 
points of view advocated than would 
otherwise be true. Even in this case, 
however, the budgetary principle 
might be applied to the existing 
arrangement. 

The philosophy of education pre- 
sents a difficult case. For schools of 
education often have a point of view 
which prevents them from accepting 
the services of the philosophy depart- 
ment in the teaching of the philosophy 
of education. 

Aesthetics courses present a prob- 
lem in that the courses in music 
appreciation and art appreciation 
often compete with them. But aes- 
thetics draws its illustrative material 
from all the arts rather than from one 
or just a few, and is broadly human- 
istic in its endeavor to understand 
the basic nature of the aesthetic 
experience as such, and to evaluate 
it. In order to enlist the help of the 
departments concerned, it might be 
well to ask the systematic co-operation 
of members of the departments of 
art, music, archaeology, classics, Eng- 
lish, and dramatics. I am committed 
to the proposition that philosophy 
must grow out of living experiences. 
It may well be that a co-operative 
venture such as this will prove to be 
the very best way to ensure that 
aesthetic appreciation shall at the 
same time be rich in experience and 
broadly philosophical in its meaning. 

In 1950 the philosophy department 
at the University of Mississippi 
inaugurated a course in the philosophy 
of science in which representatives 
of linguistics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology, and 
astronomy lecture on the general 
conclusions and main problems in 


their fields. The class is of the 
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seminar type, and we generally spend 
a whole afternoon with the guest 
professor. The co-operating depart- 
ments are enthusiastic in their grow- 
ing insight into the goals and methods 
of the philosophy department, and 
have made a distinct contribution to 
the humanistic growth of our students. 
The course in the philosophy of 
history receives the co-operation of 
the history department at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. In turn, the 
history department invites the philos- 
ophy department to co-operate in its 
course in historiography. This is a 
very pleasant arrangement and is as 
it should be. 

The Law School at the University 
of Mississippi has expressed the desire 
to have the philosophy department 
teach a two-semester course in the 
philosophy of law. Our problem is 
to find a philosopher who is sufficiently 
familiar with modern jurisprudence to 
teach the second semester of such a 
course, as soon as it can be financed. 

There is no department of religion 
at the University of Mississippi, and 
so no conflicts have been encountered 
in this field. Undoubtedly, border- 
land problems do arise in_ those 
colleges where religion is taught in a 
separate department. For the place 
of religion in life is the subject of 
persistent controversy, and in such 
circumstances the philosophy depart- 
ment affords the best perspective. 

As a matter of fact, the situation 
with regard to religion merely drama- 
tizes the need for the teaching of the 
whole fringe of philosophy by the 
philosophy department. For the issues 
which seem so fateful in the philosophy 
of religion are in fact paralleled by 
equally vital issues in ethics, aes- 

[Continued on page 284) 
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To Grade or Not to Grade 


By MAX S. MARSHALL 


An Endless Argument Which Will Be Benefited by Mutual Understanding 


reasons why grading is strongly 
approved by some and vigorously 
opposed by others. The question 
whether grading or non-grading is 
preferable will be only an indirect 
issue. Each side has both valid 
and invalid arguments; neither prefer- 
ence ipso facto can be called correct. 
Grading is frequently held up by the 
“conservatives” as one of the marks 
of discipline, and by the “progres- 
sives”’ as one of the roots of evil in 
teaching. This taxonomic attitude 
is misleading. Grading and _non- 
grading, in truth, are independent of 
either of these two opposing schools. 
To hide the fact that I have a 
personal preference would be im- 
proper. Anyone who reads this 
analysis will detect it anyway, and 
it is only fair that the viewpoint be 
declared. For twenty years I have 
experimented with non-grading. This 
experimentation started from a back- 
ground of years of grading and being 
graded, but otherwise there was 
originally no special prejudice. With- 
out exception, the indicators have 
pointed toward non-grading as the 
preferred solution. The conclusion 
has had the concurrence of a con- 
siderable majority of the teachers 
who participated in the experiments, 
though not quite all. Consistently, 
more than go per cent of the students 
have approved. 


[: THIS paper I hope to consider 
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Since there are proponents of both 
grading and non-grading among pro- 
gressives, neutrals, and conservatives 
in education, grading can then perhaps 
be calmly discussed on its own merits. 
Judgment by association is dangerous. 
A person is not right or wrong on a 
given issue because he is an atheist, 
Caucasian, easterner, woman, or mem- 
ber of a fraternal order. Both Demo- 
crats and Republicans are put in 
jail, and both atheists and devout 
believers offer helping hands. 

The terms and concepts of grading 
and non-grading are not always under- 
stood. -Grading is a way of sorting 
students into more than two classes, 
using labels which purport to indicate 
relative general excellence or weak- 
ness. Whether this ranking is done 
by examinations, estimates, volume 
of work, or relatively is of no present 
consequence. Whether the ranks are 
© to 100, 4 to F, or passed, not 
passed, and honors is not pertinent to 
the concept. Thoughtful adherents 
to grading usually say that grades 
consider only scholastic performance, 
but even this definition leaves the 
grade or rank as a label of rather 
broadly conceived qualifications. For 
example, does scholarship refer to 
knowledge, intellect, or productive- 
ness? They are quite different. 
Scholarship, for this purpose, must 
be viewed as an entity, if this is 
possible. 
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“By non-grading is meant an absence 
of written or imagined ranking. In 
time, however, two practical group- 
ings become necessary. There is a 
large group, usually 85 to I00 per 
cent of the members of a class, who 
are promoted to further classes; and 
there are those who are not regarded 
as eligible for unqualified continuance. 

-The theory of non-grading is that 
students are not superior or inferior 
to each other in any over-all sense, 
in thought or on records. There are, 
of course, evident differences among 
them in many significant respects. 
Since these can be regarded as differ- 
ences in merit, this may seem like a 
paradox until it has been analyzed. 
In the sense that grading is a ranking 
process, non-grading is a descriptive 
process. To say that a student is 
industrious but not smart is descrip- 
tive; to add these and divide by 
two, calling him by a relative term, 
“average,” is to grade or rank him. 
The reason that non-grading leads to 
two groups is that we must have, 
besides the alpha group which goes 
ahead without too much trouble, 
a beta group which has troubles— 
illness, death in the family, laziness, 
dullness, or too much outside work or 
play. These are the students requir- 
ing a special course of action: an 
interview, an examination, a doctor, 
dismissal, or whatever the situation 
demands. 

At this point someone is sure to 
think that an admission that there 
may be a lack of mental capacity 
in some students implies a basis, and 
perhaps a need, for grades. This 
could be answered, but at the moment 
nothing is at stake but the concepts. 
Under the non-grading concept a lack 
of mental capacity may be one of 
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perhaps ten reasons for sending a 
student home—in one case a minor 
reason, in the next case a major one, 
occasionally the only reason or no 
reason at all. 


UR present problem is to find 
out why teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, and deans favor one of these 
viewpoints and resist the other, usu- 
ally with vigor. Is it a matter of 
upbringing, ideals, intelligence, exper- 
ience, ambition, religion, sympathy, 
or interests? Since some _ persons 
urgently believe that students should 
be graded and others with equal 
urgency believe that they should 
not, with a minority equally willing 
to go either way, we shall have to 
examine samples of each group, seek- 
ing the least common denominators. 
The proponent of grading believes 
that students will always be graded 
or ranked. He accepts grades as 
signs of inferiority or distinction. 
He believes in medals, honor societies, 
and the ceremonies that go with them. 
He thinks that “all men are created 
equal” means that life, starting from 
scratch, is a gigantic foot race, in 
which grades are the markers beside 
the path so that both participants and 
observers can note the winners. He 
says indulgently that not everyone 
can win, but, given personal security, 
he is often prone to look down his 
nose at the losers. If he belongs, 
he is quite likely to feel that members 
of Phi Beta Kappa, with just occa- 
sional exceptions, are “leaders” of 
the community. 

The word /eader appeals to him. 
Grades go with schools and he finds 
many indexes equivalent to them, 
though he is ready enough to point 
out differences when the results cause 
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emotional conflict. He may cite foot- 
ball scores, dollars, or political power 
as examples in support of his thesis, 
saying that life is but a game in 
which the race goes to the strong. 
He remarks often that life is competi- 
tive. He uses the words “better 
than” frequently, rarely indicating 
in what way he considers a person 
to be better or worse, or having any 
clear idea himself. 

If he is a teacher, he is quite as 
likely to be found in a professional 
school as in a high school. In both 
places, though it is a demonstrable 
fact that plenty of teachers got 
ordinary grades as students and that, 
in any event, grades are no measure 
of teaching ability, teachers who 
believe in grading often assume auto- 
matically that they belong to the 
upper scholastic brackets. This, of 
course, strengthens their belief in 
grades. 

This was beautifully illustrated 
not long ago at a faculty meeting 
during which a speaker had occasion 
to indicate that he was interested 
only in a top fraction of the students. 
There was no adverse reaction in his 
audience, no sign of challenge. The 
majority of the faculty thought this 
to be self-evident; as they saw it, 
this was, of course, the group, from 
which they, the faculty, came. This 
happened in a professional group, 
members of which I knew well. They 
could claim that by ordinary stand- 
ards they had become good teachers, 
or that they composed a perfectly 
good faculty of amiable men, but 
their assumption about grades was 
wrong. Plenty of their grades, when 
they were students, were not high; 
and in no more than random samples 
did grades correlate with teaching 
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ability. From the standpoint of 
grades, conceit must be one element 
in influencing the choice of sides. 

At about the same time, a teacher 
from another school, much approved 
by all, in a friendly talk with students 
said that he liked only the upper 
fraction of the students and merely 
tolerated the rest. The student mem- 
bers of his audience, each to a man, 
instantly assumed that they were 
not in the upper quadrant. Some of 
the students who were outspoken in 
taking exception to the remarks 
included those accustomed to top 
grades. Significantly, a majority of 
the faculty in the audience favored 
grades, and nearly all of the students 
favored non-grading. In some degree 
this probably proves that each side 
tends to vote in its own favor. If so, 
it implies that the popular conclusion 
would be in favor of non-grading, 
since a majority automatically must 
fall below the top ten per cent in 
terms of grades. 


HE proponents of grading in- 
clude several specific types. The 
disciplinarian feels that the authority 
behind the granting of an F or aC 
enforces discipline. Grades constitute 
a weapon he is unwilling to relinquish. 
He reasons that students will not 
work unless they fear the con- 
sequences. He is likely to say that 
he would not work and no one else 
does, though he often refutes himself 
by revealing that his evident interest 
in his work is a prime motive in his 
efforts. This does not change his 
attitude. Discipline is closely related 
to authority, and who does not like 
authority? 
Related to the disciplinarian is the 
cajoler, who thinks that students 
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will do their best only when they are 
coaxed, pulled, pushed, and prodded. 
His rationale is that he is charitable, 
and that grading only means helping 
students to do their best, baiting 
them with /4’s and prodding them 
with D’s. The cajolers do not often 
give final F’s, though they may give 
them during a course—as they see it, 
to provide impetus. 

There is the politician, who uses 
grades as a theater man might use a 
pocketful of passes, rarely damaging 
anyone, usually giving grades higher 
than those given by others, and using 
the top grades as a means of patroniz- 
ing and building political favor. His 
reasoning is that of all politicians 
in this vale of tears: you do a favor 
and you get a favor; provide the 
service, and collect; be patronized, 
and use the patrons. 

There is the snob, who uses grades 
as screens to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, so that he may asso- 
ciate only with the elect, of which, 
of course, he regards himself a 
member. He seeks to gain the favor 
of his future associates. He ration- 
alizes that grades are impersonal 
and objective measures of merit, 
on which basis a desire to work with 
tho: » thus “proved”’ to be exceptional 
is only a legitimate ambition, in no 
way censurable. 

The non-grader, found frequently 
among teachers and parents and com- 
monly among students and employers, 
believes that grading and ranking 
of students is not wise. He thinks 
that students who remain in school 
have the same opportunities, though 
they use them differently, and that 
those who lack ability or do not 
work should go home. To him stu- 


dents are persons with sets of char- 
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acteristics, no two alike, each set 
to be matched to the tasks of school 
and of life as best it may be, through 
the combined efforts of the student, 
his teachers, and his parents. Whether 
any of these characteristics are faults 
or virtues is of no great interest to 
him. A fault in one may be a virtue 
in another; a fault to one may be a 
virtue to another. The goal, an 
optimum harmony of talents and 
characteristics in each individual, is 
personal. Experience shows that 
every person finds a niche. You do 
not compare students, he thinks, 
any more than you add pears and 
apples. You weigh them relatively 
only when two seek the same job 
at the same time. 

The non-grader is not a type— 
the positive act is grading—but he 
is likely to be a person who looks at 
the faults in grading rather than one 
who advocates a special system. 
To grade is deliberate; not to grade, 
the non-grader regards as normal. 
This is part of his creed. It happens 
that graders, actually a small group, 
are vociferously in control. All others 
are non-graders, or, not really inter- 
ested, could be claimed by either side. 
The uninterested, however, are usu- 
ally accustomed to grades by use. 
A real non-grader can be a non- 
conformist or a positive non-grader 
who reasons that non-grading is good 
pedagogy and good social practice. 

on-graders are analytical. They 
consider students to be persons, not 
statistics nor yet objects to be sorted. 
At heart they are protesters against 
black and white, though it might seem 
that graders are the ones who want 
shades of gray. It is they who, in 
all seriousness, murmur that there 
really should be some grade between 
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B— and C+, when their instincts 
seem to say that neither is appropriate, 
yet their convictions force them to 
grade. It is the non-grader who 
says that an average of 4 does not 
mean ability in any generic sense, 
but that each person has his black, 
white, and many grays. 

Paradoxically, the non-grader is 
the mathematician. He claims to 
see through what he calls the peculiar 
arithmetic outlook of the grader who 
believes, for instance, that grades 
must be accurate, because nothing 
can be more accurate than a number, 
like “76.” To graders, an average 
of “76” is precise, whereas with 
non-grading opinions differ and there 
is no precision. The non-grader is 
sure that the purported accuracy of 
the “76” is fictitious: that the num- 
bers which, averaged, make “76” 
are only symbols or expressions of 
opinion, and that quite obviously 
opinions differ. The non-grader is 
interested in the set of qualities which 
make up the abilities and weaknesses, 
and in the components of the set, 
each a dependent or independent 
variable. Hence no single index of 
the status guo to him can give a 
proper index of the essential data. 
The use of these indexes is frustrating 
to him because their descriptive limits 
are so narrow. 

Basically, the non-grader hates to 
evaluate his neighbor. After working 
at the side of his students for a period 
of time, he discovers some of their 
characteristics. Having become ac- 
quainted with them and offered them 
help, he prefers to take them as they 
are. He will characterize, but, unless 
he is hiring them himself, he does not 
like the thought of calling them good 
or bad in their respective ways. 
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He wishes them well. He _ thinks 
that many students will learn to live 
with inherent weaknesses which can. 
not be aided; others will find niches 
in which apparent weaknesses are of 
no consequence. Also he thinks 
that grading is presumptuous. He 
will not see in a student the same 
qualities that his neighbor or another 
teacher sees. Those qualities they 
both see will not be seen in equal 
degree. Those that they see together 
and in equal degree, they will still 
not rate equally as to their significance, 


HESE facts have been so widely 

demonstrated that the non-grader 
is puzzled over the failure to recognize 
them. The grader is accustomed to 
scanning a set of figures or letters 
on a report, arriving at a conclusion 
which, if not challenged, satisfies 
him. The grades tell little, however, 
when some of the factors which are 
presumed to have contributed to 
those grades are considered, like 
memory, industry, aggressiveness of 
interest, ability to reason, balance, 
sense of perspective, and judgment. 
Toss any of these qualities into a 
group for discussion, and the graders 
and non-graders will soon be apparent. 
Of two graduating hygienists who 
are graded B, one may be high on 
personality and low on speed, though 
careful, whereas the other may be a 
fast and able worker but personally 
less acceptable to some employers. 
You could say 4-C and C-4 for the 
qualities of these two, if symbols 
are preferred to words, but the B 
gives little useful information to 
anyone who, for instance, is writing 
or receiving a letter of recommenda- 
tion. Neither graders nor non-graders 
deny that personal appeal and rapidity 
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of work are independent variables, 
nor do either deny that each enters 
into any estimate of ability and 
performance. The discussion will not 
proceed far, however, before a second 
dificulty is apparent. Individuals 
value qualities differently. One man 
will say that a good memory leads 
to a parrot-like type of performance 
which is not part of understanding, 
and the next will say that knowledge 
as such is of paramount importance. 
One man will contend that judgment 
is a mere matter of opinion, is often 
luck, is not measurable, and does 
not enter into any legitimate con- 
sideration of ability; whereas the 
next will show that judgment is the 
key to all performance and differ- 
entiates substantial citizens from 
lesser persons. One man will call 
industry a leading characteristic; the 
next will subordinate it, choosing 
native ability as indicative of higher 
efficiency. 

Debates concerning grading are 
less often discussions of the pros 
and cons than clashes in personalities 
and inherent philosophies. These 
oppositions do nothing to resolve the 
problem. What is needed is a proper 
point-by-point analytical search for 
the preferred goal, grading or non- 
grading, or, conceivably, more grading 
or less grading. An emotional con- 
flict of temperaments, each group 
trying to rationalize its position, is 
not proper debate on an issue which 
calls for analysis and presentation of 
arguments before an impartial judge. 

Does it make any difference? It 
does. Grading is a major issue in 
the lives of one of the largest sections 
of our population, our students. It 
is a principal power in education, 
not of itself—for of itself it can be 
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of little consequence—but because 
of its influence on attitudes of teachers 
and of students. 

From the teachers’ viewpoint, grad- 
ing (and non-grading) can play a 
principal réle in influencing tech- 
niques. The system used can serve 
as an argument for herding students, 
expecting each to follow a given path, 
the teacher’s. Improperly adminis- 
tered, it can set up barriers between 
teachers and students, whose tasks 
are certainly mutual. It can and 
usually does control examinations 
almost entirely, determining whether 
a question is a real question, meant 
to analyze and answer according to 
judgment, or whether it is a button 
designed to produce a fixed answer, 
the teacher’s. It often determines 
whether a teacher is autocratic or 
co-operative. 

From the students’ viewpoints, 
grading often makes the difference 
between study for knowledge and 
study to please the teacher. Grading, 
they say, influences the student to 
work to please the teacher rather than 
to acquire knowledge for himself; 
causes the student to adopt the 
teacher’s interpretation rather than to 
think independently; leads ‘him to 
prefer rote learning rather than under- 
standing; inclines him to attempt to 
outwit his classmates and the teacher 
rather than to strive for competency 
in the area; and compels him to cheat 
rather than to seek a deserved rating 
of his own efforts. 

Administratively, the policy con- 
cerning grading can also be influential 
in major ways. Superficially, a grading 
policy would appear to have little 
connection with administration. How- 
ever, letters of recommendation are 

[Continued on page 284] 
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Remedial English at the 
College Level’ 


Universities agree that it is unfor- 
tunate that many college Freshmen 
cannot adequately handle English 
at the freshman level. The fact 
itself is deplorable, and the large 
number of students it affects is as 
bad, but where does the solution 
lie? To permit the student to “flunk 
himself” out of college because of his 
deficiency in English (although he 
may be an accounting, biology, or 
chemistry major) is not the answer. 
And in as much as the learning of all 
the facets of English is a long-term 
project which has been spread over 
many years of education, it hardly 
seems that a semester devoted to 
English fundamentals will do the job. 
Yet there seems to be no alternative; 
the need for improvement exists, 
and the method appears to be some 
type of English-improvement course. 

A variety of different methods 
have been attempted at various 
schools. In many of the comments 
that have appeared in the journals 
on this topic, there seems to be an 
attitude of doubt about whether such 
a course really solves the problem 
or not. This difference of opinion 
on the effectiveness of a sub-freshman 
course is also often discussed in 
the casual conversations at English 
conventions. 

Here, at De Paul University’s Col- 


1Reported by Norman Bruce Sigband, Chair- 
man of the Department of English, College of 
Commerce, De Paul University. 


lege of Commerce, as in most big 
schools, the subject has often been 
examined: Does the subfreshman 
course in English really accomplish 
what it purports todo? The College 
Bulletin says: 

English o51. Introduction to Col- 
lege English. Designed for students 
who have an insufficient background to 
work competently in English 1. The 
student is given drill in sentence struc- 
ture, grammar, and diction. Exercises in 
composition are assigned. No credit. 


In an attempt to determine the 
answer to the question of how valuable 
the course is, two avenues were 
investigated: a questionnaire was 
mailed out to determine the attitudes 
of the students who had completed 
the remedial course, and a comparison 
was made of marks received in 
English courses by students who 
had had the remedial training and 
those who had not. 

A questionnaire made up of 14 
questions and providing generous 
space for comments was sent to every 
current College of Commerce student 
who had been registered in the 
remedial course. Well over one hun- 
dred questionnaires were mailed, and 
a return of 44 per cent was received. 
The questionnaire was sent with a 
carefully prepared cover letter that 
explained the purpose of the survey, 
strongly requested co-operation, and 
insisted that the student reply 
anonymously. 

In answer to the first question, 
39 per cent of the respondents stated 
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that registration for the course should 
be on the basis of examinations, 
13 per cent thought it should be 
voluntary, and close to 50 per cent 
indicated that it should be a com- 
bination of both. This finding is in 
agreement with the present practice 
at De Paul. 

At the present time, students in 
the College of Commerce are given 
an objective test and are also asked 
to demonstrate their writing pro- 
ficiency by completing a theme. They 
receive marks in each which are 
weighted and combined, resulting 
in a final evaluation. On the basis 
of that composite mark, they are 
assigned to English 051, the remedial 
course, or English 1. Any other 
student in the College of Commerce 
may register for the course if he so 
desires. 

The answers to Questions 2 and 3 
showed that 53 per cent of the 
respondents believed that the system 
of placement described in the preced- 
ing pareraph was valid. However, 
47 per cent thought that it was not, 
although they offered no significant 
suggestions of constructive criticism, 
even though comments were specifi- 
cally requested. 

In reply to another question, 60 
per cent of the respondents said that 
ten to fifteen students would con- 
stitute the class size of maximum 
effectiveness. About 35 per cent 
believed that the class size should be 
limited to fifteen to twenty students. 
At De Paul, an attempt is made to 
limit class registration to twenty 
students. 

Our course content now consists 
of drill in basic diction, grammar, 
and rhetoric, plus simple written 
compositions. About 56 per cent of 
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the respondents thought the course 
content should not be altered, while 
33 per cent thought it should include 
grammar and diction only. 

At the present time, the sub- 
freshman course meets for three hours 
a week for one full semester. Slightly 
over 50 per cent of those responding 
to the questionnaire approved this 
allotment of time, while 27 per cent 
stated that four or five hours a week 
would be a better arrangement! The 
writer considered that this latter 
figure, coming from students, was 
particularly significant. 

Two questions concerned “outside 
work.” In answering them, the 
majority of respondents stated that 
students should spend between three 
and six hours daily on home 
assignments. 

In another area, over 70 per cent 
of the respondents were of the opinion 
that small portions of the course 
should be devoted to a discussion of 
study methods and note-taking. This 
was believed to be a rather important 
finding since it indicated that students 
were often well aware of their 
deficiencies. 

Approximately 70 per cent said that 
the remedial course aided them either 
“materially” or “‘to some extent” in 
their other English courses. About 
60 per cent had the same attitude 
toward other College of Commerce 
courses. The rest of the respondents 
in both instances failed to give 
adequate explanations in the “‘com- 
ment” section provided. 

Although all instructors in the 
College are permitted to refer stu- 
dents to English 01 after careful 
consideration, 55 per cent of the 
respondents believed that this practice 
should be discontinued. Many stu- 
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dents thought that instructors who 
were not in the department of English 
could not make valid judgments in 
that field. 

The final “comment” section in 
the questionnaire proved valuable 
for guiding the course in the future. 
Roughly, opinion fell into three areas 
as follows: 


1. Some credit, even one semester-hour, 
should be awarded for the course. This 
would increase interest and improve 
morale. 

2. The problem of “loss of face” must be 
taken into consideration. Those stu- 
dents who are required to take the 
course have little enthusiasm for it and 
consequently low morale exists. (This 
fact has been recognized before, and an 
attempt to alleviate the situation was 
made in 1948 when the course number 
was changed from English o to Eng- 
lish 01, and the title from “‘ Remedial 
English” to “An Introduction to 
College English.”’) 

3. More individual attention is needed, 
and, with it, concentration on the 
specific and varying needs of the 
student. 


It would have been ideal in this 
examination to take a group of 
students who should have been 
enrolled in remedial English, split it 
in half, and then require 50 per cent 
to take the course and exempt the 
other 50 per cent. Then, after both 
groups had completed English 1, a 
comparison of the marks received 
would show whether those who had 
had the review course scored signifi- 
cantly higher. However, this was 
not feasible under the circumstances. 
Thus I examined the marks received 
in English 1 (Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion), English 2 (Composition), and 
English 111 (Business Correspond- 
ence) by students who had had 
English 051 and those who had not. 
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Of course, those who had not had 
the remedial course had consistently 
higher percentages in the “A” and 
“B” area and lower in the “D” and 
“F” range. However, that fact was 
not particularly significant to this 
writer; it was expected. What was 
important was that students who were 
not equipped to enter English 1 
received satisfactory marks in English 
courses, on the whole, after they had 
had the remedial training. Presum- 
ably, without the training, they would 
not have successfully completed Eng- 
lish courses taken subsequently to 
their enrollment in English 051. 

In the final analysis, both portions 
of the survey, the questionnaire and 
the comparison of marks, indicated 
that several phases of remedial work 
in English at the college level should 
be re-examined: the initial testing 
procedure, class size, morale and 
English 051, and course credit. That 
re-examination is now taking place. 
By and large, however, there is 
little doubt that the course is accom- 
plishing a necessary task in a satis- 
factory manner in De Paul’s College 
of Commerce.? 


Rating Students in General 
Education’ 


At a faculty meeting of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado a question was raised 
as to the proper number of F’s which 
should be given. After a considerable 
amount of discussion, it was agreed 
that we should conform to the 
“normal” curve in awarding marks. 


*The author will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions concerning the questionnaire that readers —_ 


have. Limitations of space By coggres a thoroug 
explanation in this article the various factors 
involved. 


1Reported by J. N. Perryman, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Science, University of Colorado. 
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That this principle is completely 
unacceptable in general education is 
the contention of this article. Specific 
courses in all fields can be, and 
should be, highly selective in deter- 
mining those students who should go 
on with advanced work in any partic- 
ular field. The professor of the 
narrow, vocationally directed course, 
whether it be quantitative analysis 
or Keynesian theory, can give an F 
to a student, and ask himself, “‘So 
what?” So the student does not 
become a chemist or an economist. 
So he becomes something else instead, 
the quality of the profession has been 
upheld, and the student has probably 
been given some very sound voca- 
tional guidance as well. 

But for teachers in general educa- 
tion the problem is entirely different. 
If we really believe in ourselves; 
if we really believe we are doing 
what we say we are doing; that is, 
if we are really offering the student 
that education which will aid him, 
not in making a living, but in living 
itself, then our problem is different. 
We have selected for ourselves so 
vital an undertaking that whole new 
concepts of educational procedure are 
called for. Can we, in a general- 
education course in the social sciences, 
for instance, mark a student F, with 
a shrug of the shoulders and a “So 
what?” So that student will not 
become a citizen, a parent and 
homemaker, a _ neighbor, a_ fel- 
low club member? Obviously, not. 
Whether we have succeeded or failed 
in bringing the message of responsible 
citizenship to the student, he will 
become a citizen anyway. But what 
kind of citizen will he become? 
This is a dramatically important 
question! 

In a democratic land the obligations 
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of citizenship are unavoidable. The 
man who stays at home on election 
day casts a ballot as surely as does 
the man who goes to the polls. 
In the present phase of human history, 
when all those institutions respecting 
and protecting the sanctity of the 
individual are being called in question, 
a well-informed, active citizenry is 
vital. Therefore, it is our responsi- 
bility to our society to be very sure 
that those students who come under 
our influence will develop into well- 
informed, active citizens. We cannot 
afford the luxury of permitting our 
students to fail! 

What, then, am I suggesting? That 
we lower our standards to humiliating 
levels? Certainly not. Lowered stand- 
ards would deal death blows to the 
general-education movement from two 
directions. First, the movement is 
still relatively new and experimental, 
and consequently has yet to prove 
itself to many skeptical educators. 
No move would more quickly incur 
criticism than a lowering of standards. 
Second, and even more important, 
low standards would mean weak 
courses, weak courses would mean 
lack of accomplishment, and the 
general-education movement would 
die of inanition. 

How, then, can one reconcile the 
seemingly irreconcilable statements, 
“We cannot afford the luxury of 
permitting students to fail,” and 
““We must maintain the highest stand- 
ards of excellence and accomplish- 
ment”? By teaching as we have 
never taught before! By using every 
technique of education and psy- 
chology, every trick of salesmanship 
and showmanship, to break through 
student apathy and prejudice and 
drive our message home. We must 

[Continued on page 286) 
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-The- Reporter: 





A cua in Yiddish Language, 
Literature, and Culture has recently 
been created at Columbia University. 
It will be supported for the next thirty 
years by the Atren Foundation, Inc., 
of New York City. The foundation 
will also maintain an annual scholar- 
ship program: three scholarships are 
specifically designated for students 
interested in Yiddish, and two for 
scholars in the field of linguistics. 


Unper the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Industrial Man- 
agement Institute, a four-weeks 
summer course, “Executive Leader- 
ship Program,” will be offered from 
July 7 to August 1 on the Wisconsin 
campus. The case-study method will 
be used extensively to give practice 
in solving problems at the executive 
level. The course augments an already 
extensive series of conferences and 
seminars dealing with various phases 
of industry. 


A cranrt of $100,000 has been given 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
the program in Near Eastern Studies 
established in 1947 at Princeton 
University. The program was begun 
in the belief that there was need 
for advanced courses on the Near 
East. No such program existed at 
the time in any American university. 
Gifts from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Dodge Foundation, the 
Grant Foundation, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, and the Arabian American 
Oil Company made the program 
possible. Since 1947 the University 
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has earmarked $2,000,000 of its 
endowment campaign to establish 
the program on a permanent basis. 
Courses dealing with the culture, 
history, and languages of the Near 
East are now offered in which under- 
graduate, as well as graduate, students 
may specialize. 


For the fifth consecutive year, the 
Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will hold its 
Annual Summer Institute in. Survey 
Research Techniques. The regular 
session will be held from July 21 to 
August 15, with an introductory 
session from June 23 to July 18. 
This institute is designed to meet 
some of the educational and training 
needs of men and women engaged in 
business and governmental research 
or other statistical work, and graduate 
students and university instructors 
interested in quantitative research 
in the social sciences. The program 
of the regular session will include 
a lecture and symposium series, and 
five courses in survey-research tech- 
niques which can be elected for 
graduate credit. 


Tue Boettcher Foundation has an- 
nounced the establishment of scholar- 
ships for undergraduate study at the 
ten accredited colleges and univer- 
sities of Colorado. Under the plan, 
up to twelve awards will be made 
in June of this year to exceptionally 
well-qualified secondary-school grad- 
uates. Each scholarship will include 
full tuition and fees at the college 
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or university of the student’s choice, 
and will also provide a reasonable 
allowance for books and an annual 
cash grant of $500. If the program 
proves successful, it is expected to 
be continued on approximately the 
same scale. 


A NON-CREDIT seminar in human 
relations for foreign and American 
graduate students will be held at 
Merrill-Palmer School, June 16 to 
July 25. The total cost of attendance 
for the six-weeks period, including 
tuition, room, and board, will be $100 
a student. Some fellowships are avail- 
able. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Robert A. Harper, The Merrill- 
Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Five of Britain’s universities— 
Birmingham, London, Nottingham, 
Oxford, and St. Andrews—are offering 
courses for American graduate stu- 
dents in this year’s summer-school 
program. The courses to be given 
are intended chiefly for teachers and 
postgraduate students, but they are 
also open to undergraduate students 
in their senior year. By arrangement 
with the student’s own university, the 
courses can be credit-earning, and 
a certificate to this effect will be 
issued by the British university on 
completion of the course. 

The cost, including tuition, meals, 
and residence, ranges from $168 to 
$201. A limited number of tourist 
passages, from $160 to $170 each way, 
have been reserved by the Cunard 
White-Star Line for American stu- 
dents attending the courses. 

Through the generosity of an 
anonymous British donor who has 
given a sum of money for Anglo- 
American cultural relations, a small 
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number of free transatlantic pas- 
sages will be provided. In addition, 
the participating universities are 
offering a limited number of grants 
to cover part of the accommodation 
and tuition fees. The awards will 
be open to veterans and non-veterans 
alike, but only well-qualified students 
who genuinely need such aid and who 
could not attend summer school in 
Britain without it should apply. 

The courses to be offered are: 
Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama 
(University of Birmingham), July 5- 
August 16; Problems of Britain’s 
Economic Recovery (University of 
London), July 14-August 22; Educa- 
tion in England (University of Not- 
tingham), July 12-August 23; Britain 
and the Modern World (University 
of Oxford), July 5-August 16; Life, 
Literature, and Politics in Contem- 
porary Britain (University of St. 
Andrews), July 5—August 16. 

Application should be made to 
the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York Ig. 


Tue tenth annual Summer School 
of Alcohol Studies will be held at 
Yale University, July 6-31. The 
course of study will cover specific 
problems related to the use of alco- 
holic beverages, including law enforce- 
ment, instruction in high schools, the 
jail problem, religious policy toward 
alcoholics and their families, personnel 
problems regarding potential alco- 
holics in industry, drunken driving, 
medical care, public health, and the 
prevention of alcoholism. 

In years past, more than 1,300 
students from 47 states, nine prov- 
inces of Canada, and ten foreign 
countries have attended the School. 
Applications for the 1952 session 
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have been received from four countries 
not previously represented—Brazil, 
Japan, the Union of South Africa, and 
Uruguay. 

Students attending the sessions rep- 
resent such diversified groups as Alco- 
holics Anonymous, the alcoholic- 
beverage industries, alcoholism com- 
missions, the medical profession, the 
clergy, beverage-control groups, edu- 
cators, correction authorities, psy- 
chologists, the Salvation Army, and 
temperance organizations. 


Tue Harvard Corporation has estab- 
lished a $1,000,000 fund from the 
bequest of the late Allston Burr to 
help in meeting the salaries of some 
of the faculty members who will 
serve as advisers and tutors of the 
three upper classes. The fund will 
also help in providing “group tutorial” 
for all Sophomores and Juniors in 
the five largest departments—Eco- 
nomics, English, Government, His- 
tory, and Social Relations. 


As part ofits 1952 summer program, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
announces a special course in the 
study of contemporary literature that 
will draw on the experience of prac- 
ticing writers and critics. Guest 
lecturers will include: John Mason 
Brown, dramatic critic for the Satur- 
day Review; Alfred Leland Crabb, 
novelist; Archibald MacLeish, Boyls- 
ton Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory 
at Harvard University, and formerly 
Librarian of Congress; Jesse Stuart, 
noted poet and short-story writer; 
and Edward Weeks, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Six lectures will be open to the 
public; twelve additional lectures and 
discussions have been arranged for the 
benefit of students and auditors in the 
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class in Contemporary Literature con- 
ducted by William J. Griffin. The 
series of lectures is scheduled to be 
held from June 16 to July 17. Stu. 
dents taking the course may earn two 
or four quarter-hours of senior-college 
or graduate credit. Enrollment is 
open, without prerequisite require- 
ments, to all upper-class students. 


A stronc statement on aca. 
demic freedom has been unanimously 
adopted by the faculty of Oberlin 
College. The statement was pre- 
pared by an ad hoc committee which 
had been formed at the suggestion of 
the Oberlin chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors. 


Four universities — Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, and Southern 
Methodist—will hold workshops dur- 
ing the summer of 1952 to encourage 
better teaching of practices and 
policies conducive to family financial 
security in the nation’s high schools 
and colleges. The workshops will be 
attended by high-school teachers, 
administrators, and faculty members 
of teacher-training institutions, who 
will be recipients of scholarships 
awarded by the sponsoring universi- 
ties. One of the purposes of the 
program will be to develop materials 
which can be used to teach students 
the fundamental principles of man- 
aging their incomes and saving money. 


Tue University of Miami will hold 
a six-weeks workshop in intergroup 
education, June 18 to July 30. A 
special feature of the workshop will 
be an elective two-weeks field project 
in Cuba. Students in the workshop 
may earn six graduate or under- 
graduate credits in education or human 
relations. 
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Good Recommendations: 
Will They Influence Practice? 


HE announcement some 

months ago that the American 

Council on Education had 
appointed a Special Committee on 
Athletic Policy, comprising eleven 
university presidents, was an encour- 
aging piece of news. It meant that 
the organization most representative 
of higher institutions in this country 
was making a systematic effort to 
correct evils that had become matters 
of grave concern. 

There is no need to recount here 
the sordid facts regarding big-time 
athletics that have come to light 
during recent months. The cases 
that have come to the attention of 
law-enforcement officers and_ the 
courts are comparatively few in 
number. But there can be no doubt 
that for every case involving violation 
of a criminal statute there are scores 
or hundreds of instances of favoritism, 
proselyting, subsidization, and so on. 
The professions of higher institutions 
are noble, but the practices of many 
are indefensible. 

Nor is the situation new. Most 
of the evils and excesses that are of 
concern today have long been recog- 
nized. Time and again since the 
1890’s, efforts have been made to 
bring about a reformation. Despite 
some notable local successes, these 
efforts have been largely ineffective. 
Even so careful and thorough a study 
as the Carnegie Foundation’s Bulle- 
tin 23, while it called forth a great 
deal of discussion, failed to have any 


appreciable influence on practice.' The 
situation has grown steadily worse. 
The increasing pressure for winning 
teams has aggravated evils of long 
standing. The basketball scandals 
of recent months were only the 
culmination of a long series of develop- 
ments. Presumably, they were the 
immediate cause of the appointment 
of the Special Committee. 

The report of this committee has 
been unanimously approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Council, 
which ‘“‘commends the report to the 
NCAA, the regional accrediting asso- 
ciations, and the several athletic 
conferences and urges their co- 
operation in making the principles 
of the report effective.” It is brief 
and to the point. It recognizes 
that “in intercollegiate athletics as 
now conducted, despite the adherence 
by many institutions to the highest 
standards, serious violations not only 
of sound educational policies but also 
of good moral conduct are not in 
fact uncommon.” It devotes only 
one short paragraph to the causes 
that have brought about the present 
situation and meves quickly to specific 
recommendations for its improvement. 

It calls for application of the 
same admission standards to athletes 
as to others, limiting competition to 
students enrolled in a degree program 
and making “normal progress’’ to- 
ward the degree, and for the prohibi- 
tion of participation in intercollegiate 


1Savage, Howard J.; Bentley, Harold W.; 
McGovern, John T.; and Smiley, Dean F. Ameri- 
can College Athletics. New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1929 
(Bulletin 23). 
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athletics by Freshmen. As the “first 
essential in combating proselyting 
and subsidization of athletes,” the 
committee would require that “all 
financial aid to any student... , 
except that which comes from his 
own family, be administered by the 
institution under procedures estab- 
lished for administering scholarships 
and grants-in-aid to all students.” 
Athletes holding scholarships or grants- 
in-aid should be required to meet 
the same standards as all other 
students, and “‘no award should be 
conditioned by agreement on the 
part of the student to participate in 
athletics or any other extracurricular 
activity.” Moreover, “no member 
of the athletic staff or other repre- 
sentative of athletic interests should 
be permitted to offer financial or 
equivalent inducements to any pro- 
spective student.” 

Games and practice for the three 
principal team sports should be held 
within a period of three to three and 
one-half months each, and all post- 
season games should be eliminated. 
Institutions “should be encouraged 
to compete with others having similiar 
policies and programs. 

These are some of the more 
important recommendations. Many 
of them are similar to rules of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion and some of the athletic con- 
ferences. Some go farther than, and 
some not so far as, rules now in effect. 
The committee has not advocated 
any such radical remedy as the 
abolition of admission charges to 
games. No doubt there will be differ- 
ences of opinion as to various details 
of the recommendations, but it is 
difficult to see how any person 
genuinely interested in restoring ath- 
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letics to its proper place in American 
education can object to the tenor of 
the report. 

Even more important than these 
recommendations are two other fea- 
tures of the report. The first is 
the reliance placed on proper publicity 
as a means of securing reform. The 
committee insists that “each institu- 
tion has a direct obligation to 
announce, through its official publica- 
tions, the decisions it makes”’ regard- 
ing its athletic program. It should 
also “clearly state in its catalog 
the reasons for its program of inter- 
collegiate athletics and its policies 
with regard to the admission and aid 
of athletes,” and publish “‘an accurate 
statement of the qualifications for 
each available type of scholarship 
and grant-in-aid.” It should provide 
to opponent institutions and appro- 
priate educational agencies full data 
concerning the class standing and the 
nature and amount of financial help 
of its athletes as compared with its 
other students. 

A second noteworthy feature of the 
report is the discussion of enforce- 
ment. It urges the regional accredit- 
ing associations, the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, and the 
athletic conferences to co-operate in 
enforcing the recommendations it has 
made. But it places chief responsi- 
bility upon, and makes its recom- 
mendations primarily to, “the chief 
executive officers”’ of the institutions. 
“Tt is their responsibility to confirm 
or establish proper institutional con- 
trol of athletics on their own cam- 
puses, to make certain that sound 
policies are approved, and to institute 
procedures by which such _ policies 
will be effectively carried out.” 

It is unfortunate that the Com- 
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mittee did not explicitly recognize 
the responsibility of the faculty as 
well as the president for the control 
of athletics. The report could be 
interpreted as calling for action by 
the president without consultation 
with or action by the faculty. If, 
as the Committee and practically 
all writers on the subject claim, 
athletics is an integral part of the 
educational program, it should be con- 
trolled in the same way as the rest 
of the program. This should be 
done by the faculty under the leader- 
ship of the president. We hope 
that this is what the Committee 
meant to say. But the president 
cannot avoid his responsibility for 
leadership in this matter; the Com- 
mittee has rendered its most impor- 
tant service in emphasizing this 
responsibility. 


HAT are the prospects for 
improvement? Will this report 
be merely “received and filed,” or 
will it initiate a real reformation? 
There are some grounds for hope. 
The prestige of the American Council 
on Education is great, and the stand- 
ing of the committee members is 
high. The general tone of the recom- 
mendations is praiseworthy. More 
important, perhaps, the very fla- 
grancy of recent violations of ordinary 
decency may have aroused public 
opinion to the point where the 
demand for reform will be effective. 
Some actions in line with the 
recommendations have already been 
taken. The eight so-called “Ivy 
League” institutions have made an 
eight-point agreement which, among 
other things, abolishes “football 
clinics” and spring football practice, 
strengthens the ban on post-season 
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games, and (beginning in 1954) denies 
eligibility to any student “whose 
secondary education was subsidized 
or whose post-college education is 
promised by an individual or group 
of individuals not closely related to 
the family as a consideration for his 
attending the college which he now 
attends.”” The Western Conference, 
some of whose rules have been 
stricter than those recommended by 
the American Council committee, has 
enacted certain legislation recom- 
mended by the latter. 

On the other hand, there are 
reasons for pessimism. Past attempts 
to bring about reform have been 
largely ineffective. There has been 
no dearth of good rules. Many 
of the long-standing rules of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion conform rather closely to the 
recommendations of the Committee, 
but they have not prevented the 
common occurrence of serious evils. 
It has proved easv, while observing 
the letter of the rules, to engage in 
many kinds of sharp practice. The 
hypocrisy that permeates so much of 
athletic operations is probably worse 
than open professionalism would be. 

What is most needed is not new 
rules but a determination on the part 
of institutions to observe the spirit 
as well as the letter of the rules. 
Pressures to win games and fill 
stadiums are tremendous. If sub- 
stantial improvement in the situation 
is to be made, it will require the best 
efforts, not only of presidents and 
faculties, but of athletic conferences, 
accrediting associations, professional 
organizations, and friends of higher 
education. Few needs are more diffi- 


cult to meet than that for athletic 
reform, and few are more pressing. 


R. H. E. 
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A Breviary for Every Voter 


Tue Citizen Decipes: a GuvuIDE TO 
RESPONSIBLE THINKING IN TIME OF 
Crisis, by Ralph Barton Perry. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Indiana University 
Press, 1951. og pp. $3.00. 
The management of affairs is very 

properly entrusted to the technicians, in 

science, education, business, diplomacy, 
or war. These activities, however, are 
only elaborate instruments: their ultimate 
aim is to provide for mankind a more 
abundant life, spiritual as well as material; 
and mankind, that is, the common man, 
is the sole judge of the life it desires. 
Physicists evolve the hydrogen bomb, 
which the man in the street cannot even 
remotely understand; but the bomb 
cannot be used without the consent, tacit 
or explicit, of the people, who pay for it, 
and will bear the responsibilities of its 
consequences. It was General Mac- 

Arthur’s business to win victories; it was 

not within his province to launch America 

into a full-size war with Republican 

China: “The citizen decides.” 

He should not decide without taking 
thought: this book offers “a guide to 
responsible thinking in time of crisis.” 
First, the obstacles to thought must be 
brushed aside: the crude belief that our 
side is always right (at present, to ques- 
tion this is dubbed disloyalty); an array 
of clichés, labels, misnomers; worst of all, 
“the bad reputation of morality,” and the 
cult of alleged “realism.” We cannot 
defend ideals, principles, general and 

rmanent interests, in the spirit of 

achiavelli. 

We, Daughters (and Sons, too) of the 
American Revolution, stand committed 
to a way of life which, in at least half the 
world, is still considered revolutionary. 
Gradualism can take the place of violence 
only if it provides a more efficient way of 
reaching our goal of international, social, 
and political justice. 

From these general principles, a “Total 
Foreign Policy” is evolved. It happens 


to be radically at variance with that of 
the present administration. It seems 
irrefutable in terms of common sense, 
good will, and the American tradition. 

An essential part of a review is to fore- 
cast what public would most profit by the 
book. This firm and gentle guide offers 
its services to “the citizen,” John Doe, 
It is admirably thought out and written, 
but in terms which are accessible to the 
average high-school Senior. Many ele- 
mentary textbooks, and most “columns,” 
even among the most raucous, are actually 
more difficult. This should be a breviary 
for every voter. 

But its chief use, I believe, would be 
for the educated, the leaders in every 
field. At present, many are placing their 
influence at the service of the wrong, not 
out of stupidity or perversity, but out of 
intellectual and moral defeatism. They 
take it for granted that, “realistically,” 
they must spurn good sense and good 
will. For this mental disease, the worst 
threat to our civilization, Ralph Barton 
Perry’s lucid and courageous book would 
prove the best cure. 

ALBERT GUERARD 
Brandeis University 


Instructive and Interesting 


Reuicious Perspectives or CoLLecE 
TEACHING: 
In English Literature, dy Hoxie N. 
Fairchild. 27 pp. 
In History, dy E. Harris Harbison. 30 pp. 
In Economics, by Kenneth E. Boulding. 


24 pp. 
In Philosophy, 4y Theodore M. Greene. 


45 Pp. 

In the Classics, by Alfred R. Bellinger. 
19 pp. 

In the Preparation of Teachers, dy 
Robert Ulich. 32 pp. 

In Music, dy Joseph S. Daltry. 31 pp. 

In the Physical Sciences, by Hugh S. 
Taylor. 35 pp. 

In apelin Psychology, dy Rodert 
B. MacLeod. 24 pp. 
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In Anthropology, 4y Dorothy D. Lee. 


22 pp. 
In Political Science, by John H. Hallo- 
well. 36 pp. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation, 1950-51. 

There has been a growing a grin ine 
on the part of a number of concerned 
teachers over the indifference to, or the 
unfair treatment of, religion in college 
and university teaching. In response to 
this concern, the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation has undertaken the sponsor- 
ship of a series of studies and publications 
dealing with this problem. The volume, 
College Reading and Religion, published 
in 1948 under the joint sponsorship of 
the Hazen Foundation and the Cosi. 
mittee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education, pointed 
out the extent to which religion is 
neglected in various areas of study. The 

resent series of essays, published in 
individual pamphlet form, sets forth the 
religious issues and implications which 
should be dealt with by the college or 
university instructor who fulfills his 
responsibilities as a teacher. Thus far 
eleven essays, each written by a person 
recognized as a competent teacher and 
scholar, have been published. They deal 
respectively with English literature, his- 
tory, economics, philosophy, the classics, 
the preparation of teachers, music, the 
physical sciences, experimental psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, and political science. 

There are three ways in which various 
ones of these writers suggest that religion 
should be related to the teaching fields 
under discussion: 

First, in each of the eleven essays it is 
maintained that the subject-matter of the 
area being discussed includes data of a 
religious nature, the neglect of which 
results in the impoverishment of one’s 
teaching. For example, Mr. Fairchild, 
in discussing English literature, shows the 
importance of religious knowledge to an 
understanding of the historical circum- 
stances which have influenced an author’s 
writing, to an understanding of the 
author’s own “philosophy” or religious 
experience, and also to an understanding 
of many of the allusions and ideas 
encountered by the reader. Or again, 
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Mr. MacLeod, decrying the lack of 
attention to religion on the part of 
experimental oa ists, suggests that 
“. .. psychology ought by now to be 
sufficiently grown-up to be able to accept 
the phenomena of religion as a worthy 
object of scientific curiosity” (page 5). 
Miss Lee’s discussion of anthropology 
and Mr. Bellinger’s discussion of the 
classics are primarily descriptive treat- 
ments of data having to do with religion 
which should be included in any adequate 
treatment of their respective fields. Some 
of the other essays stress the importance 
of the instructor’s helping his students 
to achieve an appreciative understanding 
of religion and of the references to religion 
found in their study; those by Fairchild, 
Harbison, Hallowell, Greene, and Boulding 
are strong on this point. In some 
instances questions having to do with 
more general philosophical issues related 
to a field are introduced. Cases in point 
are Mr. Boulding’s suggestion that the 
economist should impress upon his stu- 
dent that the science of economics is an 
abstraction always in danger of for- 
getting that men, not commodities, are 
the ultimate social realities, and Mr. 
Harbison’s contention that the study of 
history must face the question of the 
meaning of history. 

Second, some of the writers express a 
more normative concern for the religious 
insights of students. They maintain 
that there are times in the course of one’s 
teaching when it becomes natural and 

uite appropriate for an instructor to 
share his own convictions with his 
students and to show their relation to 
the questions being discussed. Mr. Harbi- 
son, for example, expressed his own belief 
that there is a Christian way of con- 
fronting the question of the meaning of 
history and, furthermore, that Christian 
faith has the most adequate answer to 
this question, For the teacher who looks 
at history in this way, he explains, 
“. .. there will be a certain reverence 
and respect for his material, a certain 
feeling for human tragedy and human 
triumph in history which is closely 
arallel to the Christian’s respect for 
human personality in general’’ (page 26). 

Po 


Greene’s contribution here is to 
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indicate the nature of a religion which is 
reflective, tolerant, and undogmatic, and 
to show that such a religion is an ally of 
philosophy. The less adequate the philos- 
opher’s religious insights, he maintains, 
“the less significantly and illuminatingly 
will they inform his philosophy; the 
richer and purer his religious experience 
and beliefs, the profounder and the more 
incisive will be his interpretation of 
reality and life” (page 40). Both Mr. 
Ulich and Mr. Hallowell maintain that 
if our civilization, with its democratic 
institutions, is to be maintained, we must 
revitalize the faith upon which that 
civilization has been founded, namely, a 
faith having its roots especially in the 
Christian religion and affirming “an 
ordering Logos behind all transient 
phenomena” (Ulich, page 24). 

Third, and closely related to the point 
just made, is the emphasis in some of 
the essays upon the importance of an 
instructor’s helping students to resolve 
their intellectual conflicts in the area of 
religion. Mr. Taylor discusses some of 
the problems of religion in relation to the 
physical sciences, and he points out some 
of the limitations of science which it is 
important for the student to be aware of. 
Mr. Greene’s discussion of a mature, 
reasonable religion is also helpful in this 
connection. Mr. MacLeod points out 
certain issues on which religion seems 
to conflict with the results of experi- 
mental psychology. One cannot help 
but wish that he had gone on to indicate 
how these conflicts might be resolved. 

Such a series of essays is likely to 
encounter the objection that the class- 
room is not the place for discussing 
religion, at least not in the non-church- 
related institution. This objection is 
answered in two ways by these writers. 
One is by way of Mr. Fairchild’s criterion 
for determining the amount of attention 
to be given to religious ideas. He sug- 
gests that one “give religious knowledge 
an emphasis proportionate not to” one’s 
“own opinions but to the interests of the 
writers whom” he “interprets” (page 11). 
The point of view which characterizes all 
the essays is in harmony with this criterion. 

The acceptance of this criterion, how- 
ever, does not mean that these writers 
believe that the teacher’s own convictions 
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should be hidden from his students, 
Rather, they would probably agree that 
it is the right and duty of the teacher 
to share his own deepest convictions and 
beliefs with his students. Back of this 
is the recognition that complete objec- 
tivity is impossible, and also the convic- 
tion that, even “if complete intellectual 
neutrality were possible, it would be peda- 
gogically disastrous” (Fairchild, page 16). 
Here we find the secand answer to the 
suggested objection. 

College and university instructors will 
find these essays both interesting and 
instructive. As already indicated, not 
everyone will agree with the authors on 
certain points. Some will probably feel 
that the essentially theistic conception of 
religion expressed more or less explicitly 
in the essays is too narrow. However, 
such an objection misses the point of the 
entire project, namely, that one cannot 
do the most adequate job of teaching 
unless he understands and helps his 
students to understand this particular 
conception of religion as it touches his 
own teaching field. 

In addition to the eleven essays here 
reviewed, four more are in preparation 
and will be published soon. Then the 
entire series will be published as a book. 
A statement in pe pamphlet explains 
that these essays are available gratis in 
limited quantities to teachers i their 
colleagues and for graduate students 
preparing for college teaching. 

WicuraM F, QuILiian, Jr. 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Little in Common 
THe PutLosopuies oF F. R. TENNANT 

AND JOHN Dewey, dy J. Oliver Buswell, 

Jr. New York: Philosophical Library, 

Inc., 1950. xviit+516 pp. $6.00. 

No attempt is made in this book to 
present the complete philosophies of 
these two men. The treatment centers, 
rather, around their respective views of 
psychology, epistemology, and meta- 
physics. In the area of psychology the 
contrast is found in the isin (dis- 


tinction between subject and object) of 
Tennant’s view, and the approach of 
Dewey, who argues that the distinction 
between subject and object is relative to 
the “situation” and not in any sense one 
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of kind of metaphysical entity. In 
epistemology the opposition lies mainly 
between the apriorism (at least implicit) 
of Tennant, and the insistence by Dewey 
that the principles of thinking arise in 
and by he processes of inquiry. In 
metaphysics Tennant not only accepts 
the distinction mentioned between self 
and the world but inclines toward an 
idealistic, theistic interpretation of the 
so-called material world; by contrast 
Dewey’s position is a denial of the 
“ selbstindig universe, the self, the world, 
and God,” and a positive insistence on 
“vital processes, the units of which are 
variously called events, situations, etc.” 
(page 495). Although the author states 
} he has sought for implications for 
American education in the writings of 
these men, he has apparently found none, 
since there are almost no explicit refer- 
ences to problems of this kind. 

The fact that the book is a Ph.D. 
thesis stands out on almost every page. 
While this type of writing exhibits some 
unquestionable virtues—definite limita- 
tion of the area of investigation, cautious 
statement backed up by quoted authori- 
ties, inclusion of an_ extensive bib- 
liography—nevertheless the book would 
have been improved if some of these 
principles had been modified when the 
thesis was prepared for publication. 
Many of the long quotations, for example, 
might better have been replaced by foot- 
note references, and the commonly 
accepted rule—“‘state what you are 
going to do, and then do it, then state 
what you have done”—might well have 
been taken somewhat less literally. 

The “thesis-character”’ of the study is 
indicated also in the somewhat artificial 
nature of the topic. Just why were 
Dewey and Tennant selected for contrast? 
The author finds that neither refers to the 
writings of the other, and neither seems 
to have influenced the other in any direct 
way. Thus there was no actual meeting 
of minds between them. Furthermore, 
while there is a contrast between their 
points of view, this seems to be only what 
one would expect to find if he selected 
any two P+: sell at random and 


presented their respective points of view 
on psychology, epistemology, and meta- 
physics. 


Thus there does not seem to 
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be enough in common as to problems, 
methods, or results to provide a highly 
fruitful study. This is not, of course, to 
deny the scholarly nature of the study, 
nor to discourage anyone who is inter- 
ested in the problem lie turning to the 
book as an authoritative treatment of 
the topic. 
A. CorneE.ius BeNnjAMIN 
University of Missouri 


A Much-needed Fob 
An EvALuaTION OF THE TESTS OF GEN- 

ERAL EpucaTIONAL DEVELOPMENT, dy 

Paul L. Dressel and John Schmid. 

Washington, D. C.: American Council 

on Education, 1951. x+57 pp. $1.00. 

As pointed out in the Foreword of this 
booklet b: the late Mr. Zook, various 
agencies concerned with the G.E.D. tests 
have recognized the need for a rather 
comprehensive evaluation of them. The 
authors of this study accordingly were 
commissioned to undertake the difficult 
task of surveying the purposes and uses 
of the tests, the available research con- 
cerning their effectiveness, the designing 
of additional research studies, and the 
providing of an evaluation of the program. 

In surveying the reported use of the 
high-school forms, the authors point out 
the rather high percentage of veterans 
meeting the standards for an equivalency 
certificate, and the increasing tendency 
to recognize the G.E.D. certificate for 
any occupation requiring high-school 
graduation, particularly in civil-service 
programs. It is surprising to read that 
responses of colleges seemed to indicate 
that the reception of the college program 
was much less wholehearted than was 
the case with the high-school program, 
and that credit-seeking by G.E.D. test 

erformance was not widely encouraged. 
Undoubtedly the unfortunate experience 
of too much credit allowance for military 
service after the First World War made 
the colleges wary of repeating similar 
mistakes. 

In the survey of the rather con- 
siderable research available on the tests 
and in the special research projects, the 
authors give careful consideration, among 
other things, to the questions of their 
reliability and validity. They conclude 
that all available data indicate that the 
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G.E.D. tests compare very favorably 
in reliability with other such tests. 
Validity is more difficult to determine, 
but by various criteria it seems to be 
reasonably well established, with the 
significant qualification which “suggests 
that general educational development as 
measured by these tests cannot be 
clearly separated into the four or five 
content areas” (page 40). The other 
comments and conclusions in the final 
chapter will also be of particular interest 
to educators. 

The authors have done their job well, 
and it was one which very much needed 
to be done. The undoubted extension of 
educational privileges to veterans of the 
Korean War, and perhaps to other service 
personnel as well, and the increasing use 
of these tests by other than educational 
agencies make such careful appraisal 
highly desirable. It is significant that 
the Veterans’ Testing Service is cur- 
rently constructing two new forms of the 
college-level G.E.D. tests for use in the 
Army education program, a commendable 
undertaking, since the original forms were 
constructed as far back as 1943. The 
topic with which this monograph deals, 
therefore, makes it considerably more 
significant, especially to educational insti- 
tutions, than its limited size would imply. 

H. T. Morse 
University of Minnesota 


Philosophic Propylaea 
QUINTER MARCELLUS LYON 
[Continued from page 263} 


thetics, political philosophy, and the 
other “fringe” courses. And since 
the philosopher systematically dedi- 
cates himself to the discovery of the 
meaning and place of the various 
human experiences—religious, moral, 
aesthetic, political, and scientific— 
the philosophy department is best 
fitted to teach these courses. These 
problems constitute the essence of 
philosophy. 
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Our administrative officers and 
curriculum-committee members may 
not know what philosophy really is, 
It is our responsibility, as individuals, 
as departments, and as a society of 
philosophers, to communicate to them 
by every means possible the idea 
that philosophy consists of the whole 
area of investigation which critically 
evaluates typically human _ experi- 
ences and capacities in order to 
explain the nature of man in relation 
to the universe. [Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 


To Grade or Not to Grade 
MAX S. MARSHALL 
[Continued from page 269] 


common administrative necessities. 
In connection with these, grading 
offers purported rank, non-grading 
offers individual descriptions. The 
system used leads to machinelike 
rules or it offers flexibility. A knowl- 
edge of rank may help the first two 
or three in a class, but no one will 
be much impressed by a student in 
“26th” or “18th” place. Even so, 
the recipient of a letter of recom- 
mendation wants data from which 
he can decide. To say that John 
has a grade-point average of 1.67 
is less useful than to say that John 
is slow but thorough and conscien- 
tious, quiet and agreeable. Adminis- 
trators who have tried both grading 
policies have not found themselves 
seriously hampered by either choice, 
except for the endless protests from 
whichever side is not represented. 
The writer has emerged from many 
struggles over grading or non-grading 
with one definite lesson. He knows 
fairly well the arguments on each 
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side, and which way he would vote, 
because of numerous debates and 
years of trials. The lesson, however, 
is this. Debates are now accomplish- 
ing little. The analysis needed, the 
parade of reasons, and a reasoned 
conclusion are not possible unless 
the teachers, students, administrators, 
and parents who must settle this 
basic problem in education are ready 
to dissect the issues, separate them 
from others with which they are 
confused, analyze them impartially, 
and draw reasoned conclusions. This 
means that graders and non-graders 
will never settle their dispute satis- 
factorily unless the case can have a 
calm hearing (before a judge), and 
be judged by cold reason rather 
than the force of numbers, emotions, 
or political maneuvers. Either grad- 
ing should be displaced, because the 
arguments are against it, or non- 
graders should be disqualified on 
logical grounds. [Vol. XXIII, No. <5] 


Teachers and Graduate 
Training 
JOSEPH J. FIREBAUGH 
[Continued from page 259] 


liberalize their programs for preparing 
undergraduate teachers. Until the 
graduate schools do this, the adminis- 
trator will find their rebels more 
useful than their conformists. When 
they do this, and a happy working 
relationship is set up between a 
liberal graduate college and a liberal 
undergraduate college, the cause of 
liberal learning will be immeasurably 
advanced. As individual human 


growth is fostered, the sum of human 
knowledge cannot decline. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 
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From Gadfly to Gadabout 
NEAL W. KLAUSNER 


[Continued from page 240] 


idea that these things were needed 
to produce the all-round well-balanced 
personality. The result has been 
just that—each so well-balanced that 
his weight counts for nothing, the 
master of the wisecrack and small 
talk, but unable to spend more than 
ten minutes in exploring or elab- 
orating an idea without yielding to 
ennui or impatience. Someone has 
said that the life of American college 
students can be summed up in the 
words “get in, get by, and get out.” 
This is accomplished with a moderate 
amount of interference from the 
faculty, whose major sport is to try 
to discourage the process by frequent 
examinations which usually produce 
nothing from the student but a more 
or less feeble academic burp. 

The term education comes from 
the root educere, which means to lead 
forth, to bring out something poten- 
tially present. Not something poten- 
tially present in the glands, or in the 
muscles, or only in the brain. It 
is the whole man who must achieve 
rational self-determination, for if he 
fails he will be irrationally determined 
by external forces. If we cannot 
make up our minds, they will be 
made up for us. 

The whole point of this article is 
summed up in Immanuel Kant’s 
definition of enlightenment, and in 
Francis Bacon’s description of the well- 
equipped mind. “Enlightenment,” 
says Kant, “is man’s emergence 
from his self-incurred minority. Mi- 
nority is the incapacity for using 
one’s understanding without the guid- 
ance of another.” And Bacon de- 
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scribes the ideal mind as one which is 
nimble and versatile enough to catch the 
resemblances of things . . . and at the 
same time steady enough to fix and 
distinguish their subtler differences . . . 
gifted by nature with the desire to seek, 
patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, 
slowness to assert, readiness to recon- 
sider, carefulness to dispose and set in 
order . . . neither affecting what is new 
nor admiring what is old, and hating 


every kind of imposture. 
(Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 


Rating Students in General 
Education 


[Continued from page 273] 


keep the hurdles high, but we must 
strain every nerve and muscle and 
ounce of brain tissue in an effort to 
see that every student clears the 
hurdles, learns the lesson we have 
to teach, and goes forth a better- 
equipped person as a result. 
Especially on the college level, we 
have often been guilty of inexcusable 
teaching methods. Up through high 
school we have assumed the need of 
arousing and holding student interest, 
but we have also assumed that some 
metamorphosis would take place 
between the senior year in high 
school and the freshman year in 
college. On the college campus we 
have proceeded on the belief that 
the student has by this time developed 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
that we at the lectern have that 
knowledge, and that the student may 
share it if he can extract it from us. 
This situation represents an unfor- 
tunate split of purpose and policy 
between the admissions office and the 
classroom. Especially since the close 
of the Second World War, higher 
education in this country has become 
universal education. We welcome to 
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our halls of higher learning not only 
a greater number of students than 
ever before in history but also a 
greater variety. The college admis- 
sions office appears to be proceeding 
upon the philosophy of nearly uni- 
versal eligibility and aptitude for 
higher education, a philosophy of 
education peculiar to the United 
States. Our classroom procedures, 
however, appear to be based upon 
the European philosophy of acute 
selectivity and the law of natural 
selection. 

Selectivity is not only acceptable, 
it is vital to specific, vocationally 
directed programs. But it is neither 
vital nor acceptable in general educa- 
tion. General education has a pur- 
pose to fulfill for every student 
coming within its range. That we 
shall continue to give F’s in such 
programs is probably inevitable,? but 
we must acknowledge that we have 
scored a failure for ourselves as 
well as for the student when we face 
this necessity. I repeat that if we 
believe in ourselves and in the objec- 
tives to which we pay lip service, 
then the defeatist practice of adhering 
to “normal” curves must go. Old- 
fashioned educational procedures are 
as incongruous with the new teaching- 
for-living as national sovereignty is 
incongruous with the hydrogen bomb. 
If general education would live up 
to its ideals, then let us teach with 
movies, slides, periodicals, recordings, 
books, and what have you. Let us 
teach with ourselves, our whole selves, 
dedicated to the dissemination of 
knowledge, and committed to a pledge 
of enlightenment for all who comé 
our way. [Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 


2The time may come when we will refuse to fail 
students in general education, and will insist that 
they meet the requirements of the program regard- 
less of the time this may require. 








